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Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 63 
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Gansevoort Street. Reference, Pres. of Gansevoort Bank. 





E. SHOEMAKER, 


MILLINERY 


Medium Bonnets a Specialty. 583 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
Private house, third door below Green 8t. 


OR RENT.—THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AT 
Swarthmore College. Completely furnished ; low rent to 


an acceptable tenant. Magill & Williams, Attorneys-at-law, 22 N 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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MILLINER, 


MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
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ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 
Office, 603 N, 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L, JONES. 


LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS WORK. 


Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, and a Sub-Committee 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College, a course of 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, etc., with 
practical iilustrations of School work, will be given during the 
school year of 1889-90, alternately at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, and at Swarthmore College. 

At the College there will be opportunity of witnessing in- 
struction in the various class-rooms in fourteen difierent branches 
of study from 8 o’clock to 10.30 a. m. 

This course is arranged especially to aid students fitting 
themselves to teach and teachers of Friends’ schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; these are cordially in- 
vited to attend, also school committees and others interested tn 
education will be welcome. 

The subsequent Lectures and the practical exercises of the 
course, two in each month, will be given the first Seventh-day in 
every month, at 15th and Race, and the third Seventh-day at 
Swarthmore College. 

Announcements of Lectures and Subjects for these will be 
made as soon as the arrangements shall be completed. 

Arrangements have been made as follows: Fifteenth and 
Race, Twelfth month 7th, 1889 at 10 30 a. m. Silas S Neff, Presi- 
dent National School of Oratory and Elocution, Philadelphia, 
Pa., subjects, ‘‘ The Function of the Reading Lesson” and ‘‘ How 
to teach Reading,” followed at same place, same, day by Mathilde 
E. Coffin, formerly a member of F. W. Parker's Faculty in the 
Cook County, Illinois, Normal School, and late Superintendent of 
Model School in Normal School at Millersville, Pa., subject, 
“Method of Teaching Geography.”’ 

Owing to the vacation at Swarthmore there will not be any 
lecture on the 2ist of Twelfth month. 

Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Ed- 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm 
Wade Griscom, 








Sub-Committee of Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, Lydia 
H. Hall, 
Sub-Committee of Instruction Committee of 
Swarthmore College. 
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CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, | FOR DRY GOODS 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 
——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
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_—— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 


FILBERT 
109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, on a8 3 ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. One of the lar gest buildings in the cy, and 
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MUNN & CO. PUBLISHERS, 361 he} ¥. The stock includes Silke, Dress Goods, Trim- 
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RCHITECTS & BUILDER ony, a ee ie 

Edition of Scientific American. House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 

| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 

needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 

It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 

as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 

American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 

be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


great success. Each issue contains colored 
ties of goods. 


ttthouteniie plates of country and city residen- 
AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 


ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


STREETS. 
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COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFrice: 361 Broapway, N. Y. | 
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JUST PUBLISHED | Amos HitztBoRN & Co. 
“WHY AM I A FRIEND? Or Reasons for the > - a 
Doctrines, Testimonies, and Customs of Friends.” | Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copies, 7 cents ; per dozen, 75 cents. 


ALSO A PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 

“A Concise Statement of the Views and Practices AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
of the Society of Friends.” TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 

By JOHN J. CORNELL. Marrresses, Beps, FEATHERS, 

Price, single copies, 7 cents ; per dozen, 75 cents. SPRINGS, SPRina Cors, ETO., ETO. 








FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, Soe SEs 
S. W. Cor. ISth and Race Sts., Philadelphia. | Vo. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


- S. F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 











An Unblemished Record for Promptness is Esseii.ial in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Has returned to its investors, - - - $10,394,979. 


Began Business 1870. 5: isss it returnea to them, - - - 1,630,772. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are made, de- 
voting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be 
overestimated), hence the’ superior reliability of its securities. 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages o nly, on lands worth more than three times the amount loaned on them. 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts and short 
time. — us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


July Ist, 1889, capiesi waa surpius, $1,252;700.44. _HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500, 000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


THE GIRARD i eee 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


a INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST 00. President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N, Exy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW. 
No. nose CHESTNUT erREwe, Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPATA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from ‘he Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department. JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PurELy MutTvaL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIons and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@p~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.~@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
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EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTG, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 


(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
seus, Delaware ) County, a 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Isend, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA 3 MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE — 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLuns, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 





OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual! Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. aePEaTel N, PH. D., + aetng President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUE H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CrnTHis G. Bos_er, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
_Ogonte, Pa. 





6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 
32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 
The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties. 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 
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O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
NEW STYLES, meus full wag, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, DAMASKS, 18c 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS. ‘sb. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purenase. If you 


cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Autumn and % Winter 


1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of LaDIEs’ 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. 

Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 se Garden St. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PromPt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


vo. 717 Ym Street, 
‘ortieth & Lancaster ‘Avenue. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


W. H. JONES, 
CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1983 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural 'mplement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
oa Road Wa gons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries 

tg aim shall 1 be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 


OFFICES: 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 





Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so. write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. 

And the General Agency fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 
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LED AWAY TO REST. 
As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Not wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him more ; 
So nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go, 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 
— Longfellow. 


JOHN 
ENGLAND, 


Havine been some time under a religious concern to 
prepare for crossing the seas, in order to visit Friends 
in the northern parts of England, and more particu- 
larly in Yorkshire, after consideration I thought it 
expedient to inform Friends of it at our Menthly 
Meeting at Burlington, who, having unity with me 
therein, gave mea certificate. I afterwards commu- 
nicated the same to our Quarterly Meeting, and they 
likewise certified their concurrence. Some time 
after, at the General Spring Meeting of ministers and 
elders,” I thought it my duty to acquaint them with 
the religious exercise which attended my mind ; and 
they likewise signified their unity therewith by a 
certificate, dated the 24th of Third month, 1772, di- 
rected to Friends in Great Britain. 

In Fourth month following I thought the time 
was come for me to make some inquiry for a suitable 
conveyance ; and as my concern was principally to- 


{' This voyage of John Woolman to England was the closing 
service of his life, as he died at York, of small-pox, in the Tenth 
month, 1772, about four moths after his arrival in London. The 
trip was made, as the reader will perceive, nine years after the 
visit to the Indians on the Susquehanna, the account of which 
we have just reprinted. 

Perbaps nothing better illustrates John Woolman’s simple 
and self-denying character than the details which he gives here 
of his unwillingness to go in the cabin of the ship, and of his de- 
cision to go in the steerage with the sailors. We hardly know of a 
more striking example of conscientious testimony in behalf of a 
simplicity of life.) 

(?This was the “Select Meeting” of the Yearly Meeting, of 
course. It appears that for a minister wishing to “go beyond 
seas,”’ the procedure was substantially the same as now given in 
Philadelphia Book of Discipline: approval was obtained, first, of 
the Monthly, then of the Quarterly, and finally of the Select 
Meeting, the last named issuing its certificate, addressed to those 
whom it was desired to visit.] 


wards the northern parts of England, it seemed 
most proper to go in a vessel bound to Liverpool or 
Whitehaven. While I was at Philadelphia deliber- 
ating on this subject I was informed that my beloved 
friend, Samuel Emlen,’ junior, intended to go to 
London, and had taken a passage for himself in the 
cabin of the ship called the Mary and Elizabeth, of 
which James Sparks was master, and John Head, of 
the city of Philadelphia, one of the owners ; and feel- 
inga draught in my mind towards the steerage of the 
same ship,I went first and opened to Samuel the 
feeling I had concerning it. 

My beloved friend wept when I spake to him, 
and appeared glad that I had thought of going in the 
vessel with him, though my prospect was toward the 
steerage ; and he offering to go with me, we went on 
board, first into the cabin,—a commodious room,— 
and then into the steerage, where we sat down ona 
chest, the sailors being busy about us. The owner of 
the ship also came and sat down with us. My mind 
was turned toward Christ, the Heavenly Counsellor, 
and feeling at this time my own will subjected, my 
heart was contrite before him. A motion was made 
by the owner to go and sit in the cabin, as a place 
more retired ; but I felt easy to leave the ship, and, 
making no agreement as to a passage in her, told the 
owner if I took a passage in the ship I believed it 
would be in the steerage; but did not say much as 
to my exercise in that case. 

After I went to my lodgings, and the case was a 
little known in town,a Friend laid before me the 
great inconvenience attending a passage in the steer- 
age, which for a time appeared very discouraging to 
me. 

I soon after went to bed, and my mind was undera 
deep exercise before the Lord, whose helping hand 
was manifested to me as I slept that night, and his 
love strengthened my heart. In the morning I went 
with two Friends on board the vessel again, and 
after a short time spent therein, I went with Samuel 
Emlen to the house of the owner, to whom, in the 
hearing of Samuel only, I opened my exercise in re- 
lation to a scruple I felt with regard to a passage in 
the cabin, in substance as follows: 

“That on the ontside of that part of the ship 
where the cabin was I observed sundry sorts of 
carved work and imagery; that in the cabin I ob- 

[? This was Samuel Emlen, the second, both his father and his 
son having the same name. He wasa very prominent and active 
Friend. He died in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 30th, 1799. (He 
had said to Rebecca Jones, some time before, when in fair, though 
failing, health, that he would not live to see 1800.) This visit to 


England at the time of John Woolman’s going, was one of seven 
similar voyages to Europe.] 
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served some superfluity of workmanship of several 
sorts ; and that according to the ways of men’s reck- 
oning, the sum of money to be paid for a passage in 
that apartment has some relation to the expense of 
furnishing it to please the minds of such as give way 
to a conformity to this world ; and that in this, as in 
other cases, the moneys received from the passengers 
are calculated to defray the cost of these superfiuities, 
as well as the other expenses of their passage. I 
therefore felt a scruple with regard to paying my 
money to be applied to such purposes.” 

As my mind was now opened,I told the owner 
that I had, at several times in my travels, seen great 
oppressions on this continent, at which my heart had 
been much affected and brought into a feeling of the 
state of the sufferers; and having many times been 
engaged in the fear and love of God to labor with 
those under whom the oppressed have been borne 
down and afflicted, I have often perceived that with 
a view to get riches and to provide estates for child- 
ren, that we may live conformably to the customs 
and honors of this world, many are entangled in the 
spirit of oppression, and the exercise of my soul had 
been such that I could not find peace in joining in 
anything which I saw was against that wisdom which 
is pure. 

After this I agreed for a passage in the steerage 
and hearing that Joseph White had desired to see me, 
I went to his house, and next day home, where I 
tarried two nights. Early the next morning I parted 
with my family under a sense of the humbling hand 
of God upon me, and, going to Philadelphia, had an 
opportunity with several of my beloved friends, who 
appeared to be concerned for me on account of the 
unpleasant situation of that part of the vessel in 
which I was likely to lodge. In these opportunities 
my mind, through the mercies of the Lord, was kept 
low in an inward waiting for his help; and Friends 
having expressed their desire that I might have a 
more convenient place than the steerage, did not urge 
it, but appeared disposed to leave me to the Lord. 

Having stayed two nights at Philadelphia, I went 
the next day to Darby Monthly Meeting, where 
through the strength of Divine love my heart was 
enlarged towards the youth there present, under 
which I was helped to labor in some tenderness of 
spirit. I lodged at William Horn’s and afterwards 
went to Chester, where I met with Samuel Emlen, 
and we went on board Ist of Fifth month, 1772. As 
I sat alone on the deck I felt a satisfactory evidence 
that my proceedings were not in my own will, but 
under the power of the cross of Christ. 

Seventh of Fifth month.—We have had rough 
weather mostly since I came on board, and the pass- 
engers, James Reynolds, John Till Adams, Sarah Lo- 
gan and her hired maid, and John Bispham, all sea- 
sick at times; from which sickness, through the ten- 
der mercies of my Heavenly Father, I have been 
preserved, my afflictions now being of another kind. 
There appeared an openness in the minds of the 
master of the ship and in the cabin passengers to- 
wards me. We are often together on the deck, and 
sometimes in the cabin. My mind, through the 
merciful help of the Lord, hath been preserved ina 


good degree watchful and quiet, for which I have 
great cause to be thankful. 

As my lodging in the steerage, now near a week, 
hath afforded me sundry opportunities of seeing, 
hearing, and feeling with respect to the life and spirit 
of many poor sailors, an exercise of soul hath at- 
tended me in regard to placing out children and 
youth when they may be likely to be exampled and 
instructed in the pure fear of the Lord. 

Being much among the seamen I have, from a 
motion of love, taken sundry opportunities with one 
of them at a time, and have in free conversation la- 
bored to turn their minds towards the fear of the 
Lord. This day we had a meeting in the cabin, 
where my heart was contrite under a feeling of Di- 
vine love. 

I believe a communication with different parts of 
the world by sea is at times consistent with the will 
of our Heavenly Father, and to educate some youth 
in the practice of sailing, I believe may be right ; but 
how lamentable is the present corruption of the world! 
How impure are the channels through which trade is 
conducted? How great is the danger to which poor 
lads are exposed when placed on shipboard to learn 
the art of sailing! Five lads, training up for the seas, 
were on board this ship. Two of them were brought 
up in our Society,and the other, by name James 
Naylor, is a member, to whose father, James Naylor, 
mentioned in Sewel’s history,‘ appears to have been 
uncle. I often feel a tenderness of heart towards 
these poor lads, and at times look at them as though 
they were my children according to the flesh. 

O that all may take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness! O that all may learn of Christ, who was meek 
and lowly of heart. Then in faithfully following 
him he will teach us to be content with food and rai- 
ment without respect to the customs or honors of 
this world. Men thus redeemed will feel a tender 
concern for their fellow-creatures, and a desire that 
those in the lowest stations may be assisted and en- 
couraged, and where owners of ships attain to the 
perfect law of liberty and are doers of the Word, 
these will be blessed in their deeds. 

A ship at sea commonly sails all night, and the 
seamen take their watches four hoursat a time. Ris- 
ing to work in the night, it is not commonly pleasant 
in any case, but in dark, rainy nights it is very dis- 
agreeable, even though each man were furnished 
with all conveniences. If, having been on deck sey- 
eral hours in the night, they come down into the 
steerage soaking wet,and are so closely stowed that 
proper convenience for change of garments is not 
easily come at; but for want of proper room their wet 
garments are thrown in heaps, and sometimes, 
through much crowding, are trodden under foot in 
going to their lodgings and getting out of |them, and 
it is difficult at times for each to find hisown. Here 
are trials for the poor sailors. 

Now, as I have been with them in my lodge, my 





{* James Naylor is a prominent figure among the early asso- 
ciates of George Fox. He was a powerful preacher. It was he, 
however, who was led away by fanaticism and self-glory, and 
permitted some of his companions to offer him worship, and who 
was terribly punished, (whipping, branding, boring the tongue, 
etc.), by order of Parliament, in the time of Cromwell.] 
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heart hath often yearned for them, and tender desires 
have been raised in me thatall owners and masters 
of vessels may dwell in the love of God and therein 
act uprightly, and by seeking less for gain and look- 
ing carefully to their ways, they may earnestly labor 
to remove all cause of provocation from the poor 
seamen, 80 that they may neither fret nor use excess 
of strong drink ; for, indeed, the poor creatures, in the 
wet and cold, seem to apply at times to strong drink to 
supply the want of other convenience. Great refor- 
mation is wanting in the world, and the necessity of it 
among those who do business on great waters hath 
at this time been abundantly opened before me.° 

Eighth of Fifth month.—This morning the clouds 
gathered, the wind blew strong from the southeast, 
and before noon so increased that sailing appeared 
dangerous. The seamen then bound up some of their 
sails and took down others, and as the storm increased 
they put the dead-lights, so called, into the cabin 
windows and lighted a lamp as at night. The wind 
now blew vehemently, and the sea wrought to that 
degree that an awful seriousness prevailed in the 
cabin, in which I spent, I believe, about seventeen 
hours, for the cabin passengers liad given me frequent 
invitations, and I thought the poor, wet, toiling sea- 
men had need of all the room in the crowded steer- 
age. They now ceased from sailing and put the ves- 
sel in the posture called “ lying to.” 

My mind during this tempest, through the gra- 
cious assistance of the Lord, was preserved in a good 
degree of resignation; and at times I expressed a few 
words in his love to my shipmates in regard to the 
all-sufficiency of Him who formed the great deep, 
and whose care is so extensive that a sparrow falls 
not without his notice; and thus in a tender frame 
of mind I spoke to them of the necessity of our yield- 
ing in true obedience to the instructions of our Heav- 
enly Father, who sometimes through adversities in- 
tendeth our refinement. 

About eleven at night I went out on the deck. 
The sea wronght exceedingly, and the high, foaming 
waves round about had in some sort the appearance 
of fire, but did not give much if any light. The 
sailor at the helm said he lately saw a corposant® at 
the head of the mast. I observed that the master of 
the ship ordered the carpenter to keep on the deck ; 
and, though he said little, apprehended his care was 
that the carpenter with his axe might be in readiness 
in case of any extremity. Soon after this the vehe- 
mency of the wind abated, and before morning they 
again put the ship under sail. 

(Continued next week.) 


Tuat is not the most successful life in which a 
man gets the most pleasure, the most money, the 
most power, or place, or honor, or fame; but that in 
which a man gets the most manhood and performs 
the greatest amount of useful work.—Smiles. 


(® This sad description of the low condition of the sailors is 
only too just. Perhaps there has been some change for the better 
since 1772, but even now the description J. W. gives would apply. 
Thomas Chalkley’s journal gives the same impression as Wool- 
man's. } 


[° A corposant is a volatile electric light, or ignis fatuus, some- 
times seen about the masts or rigging of a ship at sea.) 
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From the Andover Review. 
THE BLOOD OF JESUS CHRIST: THE NEW 
TESTAMENT DOCTRINE. 


Ir is doubtful whether any incident in the history of 
the religious thought of the Christian Church more 
strikingly illustrates and confirms the declaration of 
the apostle, that “ the letter killeth,” than its inter- 
pretation of the teaching of the New Testament re- 
specting the blood of Jesus Christ. Upon the face 
of it, this teaching is metaphorical. The moment 
we attempt to realize it materially, even in imagina- 
tion, it becomes repellant. And yet from a very early 
age it has been literalized, and the Church has been 
taught that it has been saved by the physical blood 
of Jesus Christ, flowing from his veins and arteries, 
-—by the sanguineous fluid. To the present day it is 
taught by something like half of Christendom that a 
literal partaking of the blood of Christ is necessary, 
if not to salvation, at all events to any high and di- 
vine development of character ; for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church holds that when the priest properly ap- 
pointed for that purpose, pronounces a benediction 
upon the bread and the wine before him, the bread 
and the wine become literally body and literally 
blood of Jesus Christ; and that, then, those who 
partake of that literal body, that flesh, and that 
blood, are thereby sanctified and made anew. It 
goes further than this. It declares that in the sanc- 
tifying benediction of the priest the bread and the 
wine become the entire Jesus Christ. “If,” says the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, “any one denieth 
that in the sacrament of the most holy Eucharist are 
contained truly, really, and substantially, the body 
and blood together with the soul and the divinity of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, and, consequently, the whole 
Christ, but saith that he is only therein as in a sign 
or in figure or virtue, let him be anathema.” 

Nor can we Protestants inveigh against those who 
have literally interpreted the metaphorical teaching 
of the Scriptures on this subject for their literalism. 
We do, indeed, repudiate the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation,—the notion that the bread and the wine 
are converted into body and blood and soul and di- 
vinity by any magic touch or priestly benediction ; 
but still,in a great many Protestant pulpits it is 
taught there is something sacred and mystical in the 
physical blood of Christ, and that the world is saved 
by the drops which fell from his hands and feet, or 
the larger portion which poured from his wounded 
side. And this notion has been wrought into hymns, 
and uttered in verse and in sermons and in expres- 
sions that have lost all metaphorical meaning what- 
ever, and stand as though they represented a literal 
verity. It has been declared that this blood of Christ 
was necessary, in order that our own suffering might 
be intermitted. It has been declared that, because 
we were guilty of infinite sin, having sinned against 





{' The article which is here extracted from the Andover Re- 
view, (Congregationalist), from the pen of Lyman Abbott, editor 
of the Christian Union, and successor of H. W. Beecher in the 
pulpit of Mymouth Church, will certainly be read with interest 
by Friends. It coincides with their views at so many points, even 
though some passages may not be wholly acceptable,—that it 
must be regarded as a very notable deliverance by an ‘' Ortho- 
dox” preacher and writer.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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an Infinite Being, and were therefore under an infi- 


nite condemnation, it was necessary that an infinite 
person should suffer physically ; that Jesus Christ, 
an infinite person, did suffer an infinite amount of 
suffering in a finite quantity of time, in order that 
the infinite suffering might be taken off from the hu- 
man race. So the love of God has been reduced to a 
mathematical formula. —— 

What, then, is the meaning of the “blood of 
Christ?” What does the New Testament mean by 
it? 

I. Going back to the Old Testament, we find there 
the declaration that “the blood is the life.’ The 
blood of the sacrifice was the life of the sacrifice. 
The blood of Christ is the life of Christ. Turning 
from the Old Testament to other literature, we find 
this figure wrought into the language of all peoples, 
blood standing everywhere as the symbol and sign 
and token of that which is inmost in the person, his 
intrinsic and essential nature. It is difficult to say 
why. One might suppose that the nerves were more 
than the blood a representative of the man’s charac- 
ter, that his brain was more a representative of him 
tban his heart; but in all languages and literatures it 
is the heart that stands for the very essence of the 
man, not the brain; the blood, not the nerves. So 
we speak of a man as hot-blooded or cold-blooded, 
meaning thereby hot of temperament, or cold of tem- 
perament ; so we declare that a man’s blood is heated 
when we mean that he is aroused, and all his powers 
are alive with extraordinary activity. 

First of all, then, we are saved by the character, 
the life of Jesus Christ. The blood of Christ signi- 
fies not the drops that trickled from his back when 
he wrestled with agony in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane; nor that which trickled from the hands and 
feet as he was nailed on the cross. It represents not 
what he did or suffered eighteen hundred years ago. 
It stands primarily for Christ himself in his very 
personality. What saves, redeems, purifies the world, 
is not primarily what Christ said as a teacher, nor 
the example he set as a man, nor even the manifes- 
tation which he made of the nature of God, but what 
Christ was and is in himself, his individuality, bis 
personality. He, the Divine One, not only living 
then, but through all centuries living, he is the Sa- 
vior of the world. The world is saved, not by a 
“plan of salvation,” nol. by something that we think 
about Christ ; not by something that has been taught 
about Christ ; not even by what Christ has said about 
himself; not even by his own teaching; nor yet by 
something that he did and suffered. It is saved by 
Christ himself. Because in him, the blood,—that is, 
the very heart of God is brought in contact with the 
heart of man, therefore Christ is the world’s Sa- 
vior. 

In the desert of Africa, Livingstone, the mission- 
ary and traveler, writes in his diary these words: 
“What is the atonement of Christ? It is himself. 
It is the inherent and everlasting mercy of God, 
made apparent to human eyes and ears. The ever- 
lasting love was disclosed by our Lord’s life and 
teaching. It showed that God forgives because he 
loves to forgive.” This is the primary meaning of 


the blood of Christ, the meaning which lies on the 
very surface of the phrase. 

II. But if we look at this figure of blood as we 
use it in common language, we shall see that there is 
something more in it ; we shall see that it represents, 
not only the character and person, but that it repre- 
sents a character transmittible, and a character 
transmitted. We speak of blooded stock, meaning 
thereby stock not only noble in character. but with 
a noble pedigree. We speak of men of noble blood, 
meaning thereby not only men of noble nature, but 
men who have inherited from fathers and mothers a 
noble nature. That kind of character which comes 
through education we call culture. That kind of 
character which comes as a free gift, given and al- 
most unconsciously received, that we call blood. 

This may help to interpret to us the second ele- 
ment in the teaching of the New Testament. There 
is a power transmittible in God, and there is a power 
of reception in man. We take character as God’s 
free gift, and he passesit over to us. The very blood 
of God, as it were, flows through our arteries; the 
very heart of God becomes itself the pulsating heart 
of humanity. He fills us with his own life, as though 
he had emptied us of our own corrupt blood and 
filled the arteries and the heart with a new and di- 
viner fluid. A father adopts a son, taking him out 
of the street. He surrounds him with culture and 
educative influences ; he gives him a refined home 
and educated companions ; he sends him to a school 
and college ; and yet in spite of it all there crops out 
in the adopted one’s nature now and then some 
grossness, some coarseness, some element that be- 
longed to his father or his grandfather. But if the 
foster-father in bringing into his family this boy out 
of the street could bring him into the inheritance of 
his own qualities; if one of a long line of noble an- 
cestry, he could transmit to him the refinement re- 
ceived from that ancestry; if he could pour into him 
courage, nobility, fidelity, the fineness, the refine- 
ment of nature, such as is the product of generations 
of breeding,—he would do what God represents him- 
self as doing for us. He adopts us into his household. 
He brings us under educative influences. He envir- 
ons us with spiritual culture. He surrounds us with 
those who have been animated by his own spirit. 
But that is not all. When God adopts, he adopts not 
merely into the family and household of faith, but 
he adopts into the very generation of Divinity. We 
become sons of God; heirs of God ; joint heirs with 
Christ; partakers of the divine nature. We are 
saved by the blood of Christ when the transmitted 
nature of God enters into us and becomes a part of 
our own nature through Jesus Christ. 

III. But there is still one other thought current 
in our thought when we use this figure in common 
conversation. We say the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church. What do we mean? We 
mean that the sacrifice of those who have been will- 
ing to suffer for a principle is the upbuilding of the 
church. Is the man who died upon the rack, and 
whose broken joints gave forth no drops of blood,— 
is he not a part of the seed of the church? Are 
Cranmer and Latimer, whose bodies are burned, no 
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part of the seed of the Church? The ashes of the | 


martyrs are the seed of the Church as truly as the 
blood of the martyrs. We look back across the in- 
tervening years to the men who were willing to shed 
their blood for their nation’s liberty ; but we honor 


most of all the one who went through the war of | 
the Revolution unwounded, shedding no drops of his | 


blood. When we get away from theology, it is not 
blood that is precious, but that self-denial and self- 


sacrifice which is represented and typified by blood | 
shed for those who have no claim except in the court | 
We are saved by the life of Christ ; we are 
saved by the transmitted life of Christ ; we are saved | 
by that transmitted life poured out for us, laid down | 
These are the three thoughts involved in the | 
declaration that we are saved by the blood of Christ. | 


of love. 


for us. 


Not by something said or done or suffered eighteen 
centuries ago, but by that spirit of self-sacrifice and 
denial that was in the heart of Christ, and is in the 
heart of God, and will be in the heart of God as long 
as God is God, and as long as he has suffering chil- 
dren with whom to suffer. 

But it is only as this spirit that was in Christ is in 
us, that we are saved by it. It is only as we take 
him into ourselves and make him a part of our own 
nature, that we are saved by him. 
takes us unto himself and we take him unto ourselves 
that we are purified, cleansed, redeemed, sanctified, 
lifted up on high. 

It is not true that gospel truth must always be 
stated in Scriptural form ; but it may be very reason- 
ably asserted that no doctrine is New Testament doc- 
trine which cannot be stated in New Testament 
words. And theology has had to create unscriptural 
terms to state that doctrine of atonement on which 
it has insisted, a doctrine which cannot be stated in 
New Testament language. 


Testament. Are we saved by substitution ? 
is no word “substitution” in the New Testament. 
Are we saved by vicarious sacrifice? There is no 
word “ vicarious” in the New Testament. Are we 
saved by atonement? There is no word “ atone- 
ment” in the New Testament. Twice the word oc- 
curs in the Old Version ; but in neither place does it 
belong there; in both places has it been taken out 


by One who brings the divine life down into the 
world ; and we are saved wheu our own hearts and 


our own lives are open, and his heart and bis lifeare | 


poured into ours. As the stream pouring through a 
filthy receptacle cleanses it, so the poured-out life of 
Christ, filling the hearts of all his children, and all 
his followers, flows through the world, a constantly 


increasing river, cleansing humanity. As the waters 


of the Nile rise and overspread its banks, and carry 
harvests wheresoever they flow, so this life of Christ, 
flowing through the centuries, and rising above all 


bounds that would hold it within narrow limits, car- | 


ries with it harvest in its open palm into whatever 
heart or home or life it enters. There are in two or 
three European Roman Catholic cathedrals phials 
that contain what is claimed to be the sacred blood 
of Christ, We are not wortby to be called Christians 


It is only as he | 





| all this; and he does not deny it. 
| to think that even spiritual talents are often not 
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unless we are such phials, unless we ourselves hold 


| within ourselves something of that sacred life, per- 
| sonality, character, divinity, that was in Christ him- 


self. The legends tell us that holy men have trav- 
eled over the world that they might find the holy cup 
in which Christ administered that first communion. 
We need not go far to find it, for right here, by our 
side, are holy men and women in whose hearts there 
is the life-blood of Christ, and from whom we may 
drink, imbibing their spirit in their forth-putting in- 
fluences. For the true Holy Grail is the heart set to 
do Christ’s service, and fil rist’s spirit. 
From the British Friend, (Glasgow), Eleventh month. 
FIELDS OF LABOR FOR FRIENDS. 


ArreR our somewhat lengthened discussion on the 
Church and State question, I recalled Weston’s atten- 
tion to his remark about the attractiveness of having 
a large field in which to labor and serve. He is oc- 
casionally inclined to smile at me, not only for the 
deep interest I take in the working of our little 
church, but also for the habit I have of looking at 
public and even so-called secular questions from a 
Quaker point of view. He says I seem to regard 
Quakerism as possessing the key to all the problems 
of human life,—ethical, political, and social. And 
perhaps if we have in view the great fundamental of 
true Quakerism,—that God is always with his trust- 
ing children to help and guide,—this sweeping claim 
is not far fiom the truth. I confess to him that in 
my judgment there is no security against the up- 
growth in any of the churches of formalism and a 
human priesthood,—no safety for democracies and 
free communities,—no reliable controlling force in 
scientific research,—no preservative in private life 


| against the spirit of self-seeking or of personal indo- 
Are we saved by expia- | 


tion? There is no word “expiation” in the New | ognition of this direct relation of the soul of man 


There 


lence and unfaithfulness,—except in the humble rec- 


with the Spirit of God. I tell Weston that in his 
heart of hearts, I am satisfied he agrees with me in 
Still he is ready 


made the best use of, when they are so much re- 
stricted to the service of “one small sect.” He 
quotes the words of Goldsmith respecting Edmund 


| Burke: 
by the translators in the New Version. Weare saved | 


“Who born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to Party gave up what was meant for mankind ; ” 
and he thinks them in measure applicable to some 
who restrict their service to one small religious body. 

In answer to a remark in this direction made by 
Weston. I said, “1 can freely admit that thou hast 


| put thy finger upon a possible danger that ought to 


be guarded against ; but I should say it applies much 
more to the past, when the notion prevailed that re- 


| ligious people should keep aloof from everything out- 
| side the circle of the Church, especially if it caine un- 


der the name of politics, though singularly enough 
they always excepted those worldly pursuits, trade 
and commerce. That day of restrictions is gone. Re- 
| ligion is now felt to have a claim upon every depart- 
| ment of life, and our darger probably now lies in a 
very different direction.” 
“ No doubt,” said Weston, “ but both temptations 
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still exist, and both are probably doing mischief, 
and the question is, how are we to meet them ?” 

“ With regard to the first,” said I, “ it seems to me 
that the man who is anxious to do his duty,and who 
is at the same time likely to become qualified for ser- 
vice in a larger arena, will find his way there almost 
in spite of himself. There may, no doubt, be ‘ mute, 
inglorious Miltons’ and undeveloped Cromwells in 
small churches as well as in small country villages ; 
but if it be so, and they are sincere, and devout, and 
faithful, their time will come for service, either in 
this life or else in that which is to come. I always 
like to put in that reservation, for this life by itself 
will explain nothing. It is only the bud or seedling ; 
and who knows what and where will be the flower 
and fruit! Probably we may say—though it sounds, 
no doubt, rather common-place—that the great pre- 
servative against the danger referred to is to be found 
in that oft quoted maxim, Mind your calling. 

“A man’s influence and usefulness are by no 
means to be measured by the breadth and extent of 
the circle in which he labors. Work spent upon a 
small area, when thoroughly and conscientiously 
done, is often more resultant in permanent good— 
though it will be far less talked about—than the 
same energy spread over a wide surface. It does not 
answer to go in for a larger farm than you have cap- 
ital for. Specialism—a limited area for effective 
work—is now more and more recognized in the world 
of scientific and literary research, and is there win- 
ning the day as regards permanent results. The old 
saying that a man should know something of everything 
and everything of something is more than ever the ac- 
cepted principle in developing the all-’round man 
The first part of the maxim points to the unity of all 
true knowledge, and the second to our limited pow- 
ers for doing real work. Dost thou not think that 
this doctrine of specialism needs to be more recog- 
nized in the religious world ?”’ 

“ Mind where you are driving to, my friend, or you 
may land us in that dismal region where specialism 
is supposed to reign supreme; where preaching is a 
trade, and politics a trade, and philosophy a trade, 
and where the people are practically kept in statu 
pupillari.” 

“T have not overlooked that danger,” said I, “* but 
I think I am suggesting the means most calculated to 
deliver us from it. My argument is the same that 
the apostle Peter used when he said, ‘As each one 
has received a gift, even so let him minister.’ That 
surely is a safe position; and the Society of Friends 
has not hesitated to endorse it by maintaining—in 
theory at all events—that every true member of the 
Church is called to be a minister, in some direction 
or other, and that he should mind his calling. In 
that dismal region of restriction and monopoly to 
which thou hast referred, there is but little recogni- 
tion of the priesthood of all believers actively codp- 
erating with Christ in all sorts of ways by means of 
the diversity of gifts. Look, for instance, at the pro- 
fessional preacher. He is often a sincere and de- 
voted Christian, and sometimes a very gifted man. 
But instead of finding out and keeping to the service 
to which God has called him, and for which, if he do 


it heartily, God will pay Him in something better 
than the world’s coin, he practically monopolizes all 
the gifts and services of the church. He probably 
does this by no fault or assumption of his own. He 
is, like the master, a despotic government—only 
working the adopted and recognized method. But 
what does his position amount to? He is ruler, 
prophet, pastor, evangelist, censor, counsellor, and 
general director of the affairs of the church. He is 
supposed to have—all concentrated in one soul—the 
word of wisdom, the word of knowledge, the gift of 
prophevy, the discerning of spirits, to say nothing of 
divers kinds of tongues, and the interpretation of 
tongues. He baptizes, teaches, exhorts, rebukes, 
marries, consoles, and at last, if he survives them, 
buries his flock one by one. He isin fact the general 
factotum of the church, and all other servants and 
services are very subordinate. His power, it is true, 
is sometimes limited by the interposition of deacons, 
elders, wardens, trastees, and others; but with a 
strongminded and masterful man this does not 
amount to much. A system of specialism, as I have 
called it, which consists in the unqualified recogni- 
tion that God has appointed to every man a ministry 
or work, and that in the body of Christ there are 
many members, could not, I think, lead to this.” 

“T see what you mean, Clio,” said Weston, 
“though I think you have sketched a somewhat 
extreme case. There is also another controlling 
force often acting on the minister to which you have 
not referred. I mean his own sense of insufficiency 
for all these services, which continually leads him to 
enlist the efforts of competent and earnest Christians 
into various departments of Church work.” 

“Well, then,” I proceeded, “ still keeping in view 
our original subject as to fields of service, I must say 
a word or two on the other and far more serious 
danger to educated Friends, and probably others of 
the present day, as I apprehend it. I mean that 
ambitious craving to do as other influential and edu- 
cated people do, and to aim at large things ; and un- 
der this broad and Catholic impulse, as it is thought 
to be, to seek a wider arena in which there may be 
more scope and more apparent results. I think I 
could point to persons, who, though trained as 
Friends, and more or less appreciating the great 
principles professed by our Church, have practically 
left the Society, or, at all events, have withdrawn 
their children from its beneficent restraints, on some 
such plea as that thou hast been referring to. They 
say that a little Church like ours is apt to become 
conventional and petty in its methods—that it has a 
tendency to cramp the developing powers of the 
young, and the service of those in mature life; that 
in fact, it offers no scope for the training of youths 
who may become men of light and leading in the 
community at large. There seems to me an amazing 
blunder in all this, and one not easily accounted for, 
except on the supposition that personal ambition has 
begun to stir. We may freely admit that the Society 
of Friends differs from almost all the churches in the 
entire absence of openings or inducements to self- 
interest or personal distinction; but this is surely 
one of its merits. What nobler basis can any one 





have for fruitful service—what better training can 
there be--than to be taught from infancy that our 
living Lord visits every soul and gives to each of His 
willing disciples some work to do, and the needed 
power and guidance for the doing of it! These truths 
may be more or less taught in other communities, but 
they are the very blood and fibre of Quakerism, and 
when they are honestly accepted they are found 
equal to every position of life. Thou remembers. 
John Bright’s testimony to the effect of this Quaker 
training ?” 

“T dare say,” said Weston, “that I shall recall it 
when I hear it, but please repeat it as a pleasant and 
useful refresher.” 

“The expression I am referring to,” said I, “ is 
one of those choice little bits of autobiography that 
we occasionally meet with in the great statesman’s 
speeches. It is something like this: 

‘Iam a member of a small but somewhat remarkable 
sect,—a religious body which had a remarkable origin, and 
in its early days, at least, a somewhat remarkable history. 
It is, of all the religious sects, the one that has most taught 
the equality and equal rights of man. And I venture to 
say it is remarkable foranother thing: that probably more 
than any other body, within its borders and in its service, 
personal ambition is practically unknown. I think much 
of my opinions, and much of my course have been deter- 
mined, or at least greatly influenced, by the training I re- 
ceived in that body.’” 

“ Very good, very good,” said Weston. “I don't 
remem have heard those striking words before 
I think we may with confidence put that mature 
judgment into the balance against the opinion and 
action of some to which you have been referring. 
It is, I think, a notable fact that this great man found 
his way into a very wide arena—not from personal 
ambition, but, as you say, almost in spite of himself ; 
and hisconviction is—in which I should think every- 
body will agree—that his Quaker training specially 
qualified him for his important service. But on the 
other hand, don’t you think that the Friends are as 
a people overweighted with a sense of unfitness and 
I shall call it self-distrust, which grievously curtails 
their usefulness? Men must assert themselves if they 
are to press forward and fill their appointed places. 
They seem to need something like the spur of per- 
sonal ambition to bring them into line. What 
are you going to substitute for the spur of personal 
ambition, which by your training you wisely ig- 
nore?” 

“T hold,” said I, “ that the sense of personal duty 
rightly understood and responded to, will be far 
safer and far more effectual than any spur of per- 
sonal ambition, and my hope for Quakerism is that it 
is fitted by its great fundamental to stimulate this 
sense of individual duty more than any system I 
know of.” Cu10. 


I wovutp not always reason. The straight path 
wearies us with its never-varying line, and we grow 
melancholy. Reason should be my counsellor, but 
not my tyrant; for the spirit needs impulses from a 
deeper source than hers, and there are motions in 
the mind of man that she must look upon with awé. 
— Anonymous. 
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RISING DURING PRAYER. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
My attention has been arrested by an article in the 


‘last issue of your paper entitled “ Is Reverence on the 


Decline,” and particularly by that part of it which 
refers to the practice of some Friends remaining in 
their seats during the time that vocal prayer is of- 
fered. To be snre the custom of rising has the merit 
of antiquity, and moreover when I was a child all 
the men Friends in the gallery stood with their 
broad brimmed hats before their faces, but this latter 
form is now almost, if not entirely, out of use. 
While many Friends adhere to the formality of ris- 
ing to their feet as soon as the voice of supplication 
is heard, my understanding of Friends’ principles 
leaves me at liberty to remain seated in the quiet, 
with heart and mind uplifted to the Great Dispenser 
of all our good gifts, endeavoring to follow in spirit 
the spoken word of prayer, and herein I fail to de- 
tect any irreverence. 

The rustle and confusion of a large audience rising 
and sitting down detracts from rather than increases 
the solemnity of a meeting, in fact the opening sen- 
tence is generally lost in this confusion. During a 
recent visit to Canada Friends I could but contrast 
their custom with that which is practiced here. A 
prayer was offered, perfect stillness covered the as- 
sembly, and as far as I was able to understand, the 
hearts of those assembled (the majority being young 
people) were engaged reverentially with the one 
whose voice was heard ; at its close there was no 
movement, and a solemn quiet rested visibly upon 
the audience. To my mind formalities are not the 
measure of reverence, neither does the attitude of 
the body compare in importance to the attitude of 
the mind. 


A FRIEenp. 
Philada., Eleventh month 18. 


Iris not by regretting what is irreparable that 
true work is to be done, but by making the best of 


what weare. It is not by complaining that we have 
not the right tools, but by using well the tools we 
have. What we are, and where we are, is God’s 
providential arrangement,—God’s doing, though it 
may be man’s misdoing; and the manly and wise 
way is to look your disadvantages in the face, and 
see what can be made out of them. Life, like war, 
is a series of mistakes, and he is not the best Chris- 
tian nor the best general who makes the fewest false 
steps. He is the best who wins the most splendid 
victories by the retrieval of mistakes. Forget mis- 
takes ; organize victory out of mistakes.— Robertson. 


Yours longs and manhood strives, but age remembers, 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past, 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last. 
—0O. W. Holmes. 


Tue mere lapse of years in not life. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vi- 
tality to the mechanism of existence——James Mar- 
tineau. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 23, 1889. 


THE UNITY QUERIED AFTER. 

Taree times a year in our preparative, monthly, and 
quarterly meetings, and finally in our annual gather- 
ing, we are called upon to make answer as to the 
state of our membership on the question of unity. 
It ranks with love, for the reason that no unity can 
exist where love,—that love which “taketh no ac- 
count of evil” is wanting, and while the spirit of love 
rules, we bave no ground for fear that harmony and 
unity will not prevail amongst us. 

But it is becoming more and more an open ques- 
tion as to how far the unity queried after involves 
our individuality or commits us to the maintenance 
of uniformity in matters of belief concerning our soul 
relations to the great soul of the universe. Is the 
unity that which in questions of moral or social ob- 
ligations requires the standard to be uniform and in 
harmony with the best thought of the age; a unity 
that accepting the brotherhood of the Church with all 
which that brotherhood implies, goes out to the whole 
human family with earnest desires and endeavors for 
the highest welfare that is possible for each indi- 
vidual? Thisis the unity that Jesus labored for— 


that he preached, and exhorted men to strive after, | 


and the church or the society calling itself Christian, 
that fails to realize this community of interest in the 
welfare of all mankind, has yet to learn the first 
lesson of true fellowship. 

Or, does this unity narrow itself down to uniform- 
ity in questions of belief, of doctrine, questions upon 
which men have differed since the beginning of re- 
ligious history,—and daring thus to differ, the strong 
have oppressed the weak, and denied them the com- 
mon humanities of the race? This is the aspect of 
the subject that earnest inquirers are now concerned 
for, and they are asking, with an interest that will 
not be set aside, Does this unity bind the conscience 
of to-day to the acceptance of doctrine and dogma 
entirely in accord with the conditions of society and 
the highest advances it had attained to at the time 
they were handed forth as the word of the Lord? 
Or shall not the broadening influence of knowledge 
and a healthier condition of human society lead to a 
more spiritual understanding of the truths these dog- 
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mas and doctrines embody? Every branch of the 
Christian Church is in one way or another brought 
to the necessity of facing this important question. 
We, perbaps,are less involved than any other denom- 
ination, because of the simplicity of our profession, 
and the absence of any formal Creed, from nearly all 
the Books of Discipline which define the faith and 
practice of our branch of the Society of Friends. 

Yet we are sometimes fain to inquire if there is 
amongst us, as a pervading spirit,the courage to an- 
swer the caviller as did the Great Teacher, when 
queried with concerning what would be required of 
a fellow disciple, “‘ What is that to thee, follow thou 
me.” Or that other answer, when, being told “ We 
saw one casting out devils and we forbade him be- 
cause he followed not with us,” he replied, “ Forbid 
him not, for he that is not against you is for you.” 

It is only as we come into the spirit of the Master 
that we are able to see how much we differ in meth- 
ods of religious work, in modes of thought, and in our 
manner of expressing thought; and instead of mak- 
ing these differences causes of fear or possible criti- 
cism, how it would help us to get at the whole truth, if 
each, without fear of offense or of being misunder- 
stood, was encouraged to disclose “the mind of 
truth” (as early Friends expressed it) as it made 
clear to the understanding of the individual the 
divine will. 

How many of the difficulties that perplex and 
disturb the tranquility of the sincere believer would 
be made plain if there was a willingness to “ prove 
all things.” In what we understand as the attributes 
of God there is a diversity among Christians as to 
their value and importance, and in all the varying 
phases of religious thought, we have need constantly 
to recur to the eternal Fatherhood taught with such 
emphasis by Jesus. This will enable each one to 
understand for himself all that he is capable of re- 
ceiving of the perfections of God, and disclose the 
place he can occupy in the great field of the world’s 
endeavor. He will realize that while he is doing his 


| part, he has no occasion to fall out with his brother 


because his manner of working differs from his own. 
It is for this freedom in thought and work for the 
individual that the heart of the Church is asking, 
and nowhere do we find in the teaching of Jesus this 
right questioned, but on every occasion where refer- 
ence is made thereto, it is insisted upon as divinely 
bestowed. Let us keep near to him and we shall be 


| preserved in “the unity of the spirit which is the 


bond of peace.” 


He who would gather immortal palms must not 
be hindered by the name of goodness, but must ex- 
plore if it be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but 
the integrity of your own mind.—Selecled. 

















DEATHS. 
DUELL.—At Fort Collins, Colorado, Eleventh month 
10th, 1889, Chalkley Duell, in his 65th year. Interment 
from his residence, Wenonah, N. J. 
ROBERTS.—At her residence, Norristown, Pa., Elev- 
enth month 12th, 1889, Ruth, widow of Isaac Roberts, in 
her 75th year; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
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Sacrifice of a peace-offering, etc. The peace-offering 
differed from the burnt-offering and the sin-offering, 
in that it was an offering to God of his own best gifts 
asasign of thankful homage. ‘“ The characteristic 


| ceremony was the eating of the flesh by the sacrificer, 


SEAMAN.—At the home of her son, Wm. H. Seaman, | 


Washington, D. C., Tenth month 14th, 1889, Ann R. Sea- 
man, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 86 years. 

SLOKOM.—Eleventh month 13th, 1889, at Christiana, 
Pa., Samuel Slokom, in his 73d year. Interment Old Sads- 
bury ground. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 45. 
TWELFTH Months 1, 1889. 


THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 
GOLDEN TEXT :—The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth 
keep silence before him.—Heb. 2: 20. 
Reap I. Kings 8: 54-63. 

Tue tranquillity that prevailed in the kingdom after 
Solomon had become seated upon the throne and all 
rival factions suppressed, is best set forth in an.ex- 
pression made to Hiram, king of Tyre, whose services 
he bad engaged in the erection of the Temple: “ Now 
the Lord my God hath given me rest on every side; 
there is neither adversary nor evil occurrent.” This 
being the condition of the whole people, he accepted 
it asan evidence of the favor of God, and set about 
the work which his father David, had so desired to 
accomplish. Yet because of the wars which. were 
about him on every side he wasnot permitted to do 
more than gather the materials for its construction, 
which he did in great abundance. Solomon had car- 
ried on the work to its completion, and the magnif- 
icent temple was waiting only the ceremony of dedi- 
cation to consecrate it to the worship of Jehovah. 

Other nations had costly temples in which images 
of their gods were set up, but this temple contained 
no image or likeness of the invisible Deity to whose 
worship it was dedicated. 

The dedication service and the prayer of Solomon 
are followed by the blessing of the congregation gath- 
ered out of all Israel, which forms the subject of our 
lesson. Solomon returns thanks to God that he has 
given rest to his people after all their wars and tu- 


mults ; they are a united people, and are there to tes- | 
tify their faith and allegiance to the God of their | 





fathers, and to worship him for the first time in the | 


beautiful temple that had been erected for his service. | 
| altar with his hands outstretched imploring the bless- 


Let your hearts be perfect, etc. This is the exhorta- 
tion of their young king who, doubtless, under the 
inspiration of the scene before him, was ready to 
wholly give himself up to serve the Lord. If the 
hearts of king and people were turned to the keep- 
ing of the Divine law,—the obeying of its command- 
ments,—they were sure of the blessing of God. The 
same is true in our own time,—all who strive to be 
faithful to the requirements of truth and righteous- 
ness will not be forgotten. There is no promise out- 
side the path of obedience. They who seek must do 
so with full purpose of heart,and such will find that 
God is not very far from any who call upon himin 
spirit and in truth. 





and it betokened the enjoyment of communion with 
God.” How thankful we should be to live in an age 
when we can worship our Heavenly Father without 
the need of the outward offering of the “ best fruits ; ” 


| but realizing that he whom we worship—our God— 


‘is a spirit,” we worship him acceptably when we 
worship “in spirit and in truth.” 

Solomon, the name signifying “ the peaceful,” was 
the youngest son of David and Bathsheba, and was 
educated under the wise care of Nathan, the prophet. 
He was named by him Jedediah, beloved of the 
Lord. He was looked upon as the heir to the throne 
after the death of Absalom. He was anointed by Na- 
than, and solemnly proclaimed king, 1015 B. C., a 
short time previous to his father’s death. 

The beautiful attribute of character, gratitude, so 
often wanting in those claiming to be the Lord’s peo- 
ple, was most prominent in Solomon’s prayer to his 
Heavenly Father at the dedication of the temple. He 
recalls what He had done for Israel in all the past, 
beseeching Him to still continue the Divine favor, 
and not forsake them, but direct and be with them, 
as He was with David, his father. He petitions that 
their hearts may be drawn to God, and that he will 
strengthen them, so that they may carry out his com- 
n.ahdments. He entreats the people to look on high 
for that restful confidence, assuring them that God 
will be with them if they keep his statutes and obey 
his laws. 

As the kings of Israel were required to offer sacri- 
fices in that day,so God demands sacrifices of us in 
this. We offer not the slain beasts, nor the products 
of the fields, but willing, trustful, submissive hearts 
that acknowledge he is God, and there is none else 
beside him. 

We, as individuals, have a temple to dedicate and 


| consecrate to our Heavenly Father—the temple of the 


heart. Let us endeavor to keep this temple pure, not 
by outward sacrifices as Solomon did, but by watch- 
fulness and prayer to our Heavenly Father, whose 
ear is ever open to the petition of the sincere and 
seeking soul. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The young king, Solomon, as he stood before the 


ing of Jehovah, the God of his fathers, upon the 
assembled multitude that had come up from every 
part of the kingdom to share in the great rejoicing, 
presented a picture that the world had never before 
witnessed ; not that large edifices were wanting in 
the world at that time, many there were much larger 
than this, but never before, so far as history records, 
had a temple been built and dedicated to the great 
Jehovah, worshipped by the Hebrews as the God of 
the whole earth, of whom nu image or likeness was 
permitted to be made, and the holiest place of whose 
sanctuary contained only the chest in which was 
preserved the two tables of stone, engraved amid the 
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solitudes of Horeb with the law which constituted 
the covenant between God and the people. To take 
in and fully comprehend the significance of the oc- 
casion, we must go back more than a thousand years 
to a city “on the other side of the flood ” (Joshua 
24: 2,) where men worshipped the heavenly bodies, 
and built great temples, adorned with images used in 
their idolatrous worship, and where one man, of all 
that multitude, saw beyond this;and as he medi- 
tated heard a voice speak to his inward ear, “ Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house unto a land that I will show 
thee. This was Abraham, the father of the Hebrew 
nation, of whom Paul the apostle twenty centuries 
afterward wrote: “ By faith, Abraham, when he was 
called, obeyed to go out unto a place which he was 
to receive for an inheritance, and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went.” (Heb. 11: 8.) 

And here is the outcome of that obedience to the 
Divine call: a great nation, dedicating its first Tem- 
ple to the same Eternal Jehovah who led Abraham 
through all his journeyings, ever keeping him and 
extending over him the same watchful care, commun- 
ing with him in the quiet hours of the day, filling 
his life with blessing and continuing his watchful 
care and preservation to his posterity, until they grew 
to be a great people. He had raised up among them 
from time to time prophets and seers who kept before 
them the knowledge of Jehovah asa living though 
invisible Presence ever among them, and leading and 
directing and protecting them as they turned away 
from the false gods of the nations about them and 
put their trust and confidence in him their Almighty 
Protector. 

Bowing himself before the altar Solomon makes 
his petition to Him who dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands, whom “the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain,” (I. Kings 8: 27) and we at this distance of 
time can scarcely realize what the building of the 
magnificent temple and its dedication meant to the 
human family in its religious aspirations. Every- 
where there were temples dedicated to innumerable 
gods,containing images, emblems, beasts, and reptiles, 
reverenced as divine and worshiped with rites and 
ceremonies, many of which were of the most diabol- 
ical significance. 

Not so with this beautiful edifice; its Holy of 
holies was the Ark of Testimony built while the peo- 
ple were yet in the wilderness, journeying to Canaan 
their future home. It had been kept under curtains 
all through the centuries that had intervened, and 
now with glad rejoicing, it had been brought into 
the house which Solomon had been permitted to 
build. 

This dedication was an event in the history of the 
world that has had no equal. It was the first supreme 
effort of a people to testify to the whole world, their 
belief in one overruling and controlling Power in the 
universe ; that he holds intercourse with those who 
worship in the spirit of trust and confidence, and 
that none who seek to know his will need be ignor- 
ant thereof. The whole dedicatory service, the prayer 
and the benediction, all bear testimony to these great 
truths, which through the Hebrew nation, have come 








down to us, confirmed and established by the “greater 
than Solomon,” who taught the same lesson in its 
broader, fuller, and diviner meaning, when he de- 
clared, “The hour cometh and now is when the 
true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth, for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshipers. God isa spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and in truth.” 

Shall not we, who are the inheritors of all that is 
true and enduring in these diviner ideas, lift up our 
hearts with thanksgiving and praise to the God 
whom Abraham worshiped, that in the far off time 
the seeds were sown of a faith that has its founda- 
tions in One who liveth and abideth forever, and that 
through this man who heard the call and obeyed it, 
has’ been handed down to our own time an assurance 
which each may verify in his own experience, that 
God communicates his will to his obedient children 
and all who hear and obey, will find him, as did Ab- 
raham, “a present helper in every time of need.” 


COMMITTEE REPORTS, BALTIMORE Y. M. 
VISITING COMMITTEE. 
Tue Committee to visit subordinate meetings and 
encourage Friends to greater faithfulness in their 
religious duties, as way opens, in presenting a report 
for the past year, realize that less work has been ac- 
complished than may be reasonably expected by the 
meeting. Circumstances, of home cares, widely sepa- 
rated meetings, and possibly some degree of apathy 
on the part of the committee, have been in the way 
of performing much combined labor. 

During the past year four meetings of the com- 
mittee have been held. Circular meetings have been 
attended within the verge of some of the Quarterly 
meetings, and some care given to visiting isolated 
members. 

From reports received through our members, it 
appears that there is no abatement in the interest 
heretofore manifested in the effort to combine more 
closely our social and religious interests, and diffuse 
a more general knowledge of our principles and tes- 
timonies through the medium of Friends’ Circles. 

In the. encouragement of these efforts, as well as 
the support of our regular meetings, many members 
of the committee have actively participated in their 
respective neighborhoods. 

We feel to set our testimony here to what must 
be an apparent fact to observing minds, that the 
fields for useful labor within our fold, as well as 
without, are widening year by year, and that duty to 
ourselves and the needs of common humanity forbid 
that we be idlers while the harvest is being gathered. 

Signed on behalf of the committee by 

Seneca P. Broome t, Clerk. 





COMMITTEE ON FAIR HILL FUND. 

The Standing Committee to disburse the income of 
the Fair Hill Fund for educational purposes, report 
that during the past year the sum of $758.00 has been 
drawn from the treasury of the Yearly Meeting ahd 
distributed for the aid of nine schools of Friends 
within the verge of seven Monthly Meetings. All ap- 
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plications for assistance received to this time have 
been acted upon and aid afforded. 

It has been the policy of the Committee, as far as 
practicable, to distribute the proceeds of the Fund for 
the aid of schools where Friends’ children will be 
benefited, rather than for individual help, that the 
benefits arising therefrom may be made as general as 
possible. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. (Solomon 
Shepherd and others.) 





ISOLATED FRIENDS. 
The Standing Committee appointed last year to as- 
certain the names, residences, and post-office address 
of our isolated members, reports attention to the sub- 
jest. Some of the Monthly Meetings have furrtished 
lists of their members. Others have thus far failed 
to do so. If continued, we think the service can be 
completed the coming year. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
Levi K. Brown. 
Sasitta E. GRrest. 


INDIAN COMMITTEE REPORT. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs has, during the 
past year, found little opportunity for usefulness in 
the field of labor assigned to it. 

It is known, perhaps, to all Friends who take any 
interest in Indian work and who have followed the 
course of our committee for some eight or ten years 
past, that we have no official connection with the 
Government in our labors on behalf of the Indians. 
Nor are we engaged directly in the work of Indian 
civilization or education at any agency or with any 
tribe. Amongst all the schools, industrious or com- 
mon, and amongst all the missions that are now in 
existence at the various agencies throughout the 
West, not one is under the care of our Religious So- 
ciety. 

The fact that a member of our Society is in charge 
of one of the Indian agencies is our only point of 
actual contact. This, taken with the circumstance 
that we are recognized at the Indian Bureau in 
Washington as trustworthy friends of the Indian and 
have some influence with Congress in shaping legis- 
lation, is all that we can lay claim to as channels of 
usefulness in this concern. 

We continue to have a friendly oversight of the 
Santee agency and are in frequent correspondence 
with Charles Hill, the agent there, and with John E. 
Smith, the sub-agent in care of the Ponca Indians in 
Dakota. They keep us informed of the condition 
and wants of the Indians in those tribes and we do 
what we can to aid them. The usual contribution of 
Christmas presents to the Ponca children was made 
last winter and was gratefully acknowledged by the 
principal of the school and his wife. The little paper 
for children called “Scattered Seeds ” is sent amongst 
them by the committee more largely than heretofore. 
During the past year we commenced sending agricul- 
tural papers to the Santees and Poncas for distribu- 
tion amongst the young men farmers. These papers, 
the agent writes, are very useful and well appreciated. 

The annual report of Charles Hill, a copy of which 
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we have, shows a gradual improvement in the con- 
dition of the Indians, in most respects, at the Santee 
agency. We regret to notice, however, that an in- 
crease of drunkenness among the men of the Santee 
tribe is admitted by the agent. Out of 38 cases that 
came before the Indian Police Court for trial, during 
the past year, 21 of them were on the charge of 
drunkenness. The agent expresses deep regret at 
this, and says notwithstanding his great watchfulness 
the Indians will stray off to the towns surrounding 
the reservation and there obtain liquor. 

The Indians, both at the Santee and Ponca reser- 
vations, are farming their lands in a manner that re- 
flects great credit on them, and the report of the 
agent as to quantity and value of their crops makes 
an excellent showing. 

We continued our efforts at the last session of 
Congress, to obtain provision for the appointment of 
matrons to teach the women of the tribes the art of 
housekeeping, and had good assurance of success, but 
were defeated at the last moment by the indifference 
of a member of Congress whose term of service was 
about to expire. 

We expect to renew our efforts during the coming 
session, and shall not rest until we either accomplish 
what we want or discover that further labor will be 
useless. Every friend of the Indian to whom we 
have explained our object in advocating this measure, 
has admitted its great importance and encouraged us 
to perseyere in bringing it about. We propose to 
ask for an appropriation to pay fifteen matrons to be 
assigned to the different tribes as they may need 
them. 

Charles Hill, in a letter to the clerk of this com- 
mittee, thus alludes to this subject : 

“The necessity for a matron both at Santee and 
Ponca becomes more apparent all the time. I hope 
you will renew your efforts when Congress meets to 
have an item for pay of matrons included in the ap- 
propriation bill.” 

In further reference to the annual report of 
Charles Hill it may be well to state that he has re- 
quested the Commissioner of Indian affairs to en- 
deavor to have provision made for the Santee chil- 
dren who have been born since the allotment of land 
on their reservation was completed. 

As all unallotted land was taken up by white peo- 
ple these children are unprovided for. It is the de- 
sire of our Committee, and the intention if way opens, 
to assist the Agent in this effort to secure land for 
these children by appropriate legislation. 

A large number of dwellings and other buildings 
have been built at this Agency during the past year, 
all the work being done by Indian mechanics. In- 
dian workmen of this Tribe earned during the past 
year $7,645.55 exclusive of work done outside of the 
Agency not reported. 

The new school building at Santee, erected this 
year to take the place of the old one, destroyed by 
fire last fall, is spoken of in the report as a model 
structure. It cost $9,960.62, is heated by steam, and 
accommodates 120 pupils. The industrial training at 
this School is complete and thorough in its character. 
As an item of interest in this connection we quote 
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from the Agent’s report as follows: “One feature of 
the training for girls was in assisting in the furnish- 
ing of the new School building. Crocheting under 
the direction of the matron 40} yards of cotton lace 
9 inches wide, 29} yards of wool lace 12 inches wide, 
25 yards thread lace 2} inches wide. This lace was 
made for lambrequins for windows of the new school 
building.” “The good resulting from the fixing-up 
of the new school building has been almost inestima- 
ble, the pleasant effect produced in trimming the 
windows and carpeting the floors has interested the 
pupils as nothing else could have done, making an 
impression that will certainly be carried to their 
homes. I consider the teaching of crocheting and 
fancy work of great benefit to the girls, and should be 
taught in every school. It furnishes employment for 
many spare moments and keeps them occupied and 
interested, which time, if spent in idleness, they 
would be more liable to temptation.” 

The schools throughout this Agency are spoken of 
in the report as remarkably successful during the 
past year. An increased interest is shown by the 
Indians in the Sabbath-schools, and much good is 
being done through their instrumentality. 

In Fifth month last, in company with Friends 
from New York Yearly Meeting, several members of 
our Committee and other interested Friends, paid a 
visit of respect to President Harrison and to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

We were cordially received, and our views on the 
Indian question, which we were allowed to present, 
listened to with respect. The President gave us the 
assurance of his full support in any measure tending 
to the amelioration of the sufferings of the Indians, 
or to the reéstablishment of any right of which 
they have been deprived. 

A delegation from our committee took part, by in- 
vitation, in the deliberations of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners at their annual conference held in 
Washington in First month last, and were impressed 
with the earnestness of those untiring workers in the 
cause of Indian enlighentment. We felt, however, as 
we always do on these occasions, how little, compar- 
atively, we asa Society are doing in this broad field 
of labor. 

But perhaps we have done what our hands found 
to do and whilst greater opportunities for usefulness 
seem to have come to others, if we have been faith- 
ful in the little we shall not miss the promised re- 
ward, 

The Report of our Treasurer shows that the in- 
come from our Indian fund during the year has been 
$234.98 and our expenditures $81.43. The unex- 
pended income now on hand is $405.12. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Josepn J. Janney, Clerk. 


The sense that kept us back in youth 
From all intemperate gladness, 

That same good instinct now forbids 
Unprofitable sadness 


In there own hearts the earnest of the hope 
Which made them great, the good will ever find. 


—Shelley. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
NEW YORK FIRST-DAY SCHOOL EPISTLE. 

To “ the First-day School Association of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting,” held Eleventh month 2d, 1889. 
Dear Friends: Upon this occasion of our annual 

gathering to note the present condition of the First- 

day School work, to review its history for the past 
year, and to confer upon the best methods of expand- 
ing and promoting its efficiency in the future, we are 
renewedly impressed with the importance of our du- 
ties, and deeply conscious of our inability to fully 
meet the demands these duties impose. Verily it is 
not a light thing to undertake the instruction of the 
youth of the Society of Friends. Our faith is sosim- 
ple, and yet offers few outward tangible points to 
grapple with ; and so spiritual that it seems some- 
times to require a certain “ growth in grace ” before 
it can be fairly absorbed into the religious conscious- 
ness. In its absence of all form, which may indeed 
have become a formality, it has no attractive power 
for those not otherwise impelled towards it ; while in 
its ministry, which claims a higher source and author- 
ity, there is confessedly an abstinence, unlike others, 
from set and orderly and well considered discussions 
of moral and religious topics for reflection. To teach 
them our faith we must needs fall back upon the 
very foundation of religion. The religious sense 
must be quickened, cultivated, strengthened. The 
minds and hearts of our youth must constantly 
“ with ceaseless iteration ” be turned upwards towards 
the one true and living God as the source of all re- 
ligious life and light; be taught early to seek His 
presence, His guidance, His approval upon every 
thought and word and act, and taught to value such 
approval as the highest reward and satisfaction this 
world affords. With this foundation “ all things else 
will be added” unto them. We know it is a com- 
mon thought that religious training should take an- 
other direction, and we cannot altogether dissent 
from the view that through outward benevolences, 
outward activities, men are frequently led into better 
and more intimate relations with the Supreme. 
We would, however, preferably work from the vital 
and living source. We would choose to begin at the 
root. “As is the vine so are the branches;” as is 
the root so is the vine. Let the soul be nourished by 
sending down its sap, root-deep, into the soil of the 
Divine love and goodness; let it drink constantly at 
the inexhaustible fountain of Divine life and en- 
ergy. A soul so nourished cannot fail of expansion, 
and growth, and strength ; a soul so nourished sends 
its influences through the entire life of its possessor ; 
a soul so nourished cannot produce an unworthy 
life ; its outward expressions will be all of love and 
good-will—of tenderness, of uprightness, of temper- 





ance, of purity ; because, being permeated with the 


Divine essence, it cannot help partaking of the Di- 


vine attributes. 

We do not desire to write to you without purpose ; 
we do not desire simply to send you formal words of 
| sympathy and encouragement; but in the fulness of 
| our interest in the cause in which we are mutually 
| engaged we would fain call the attention of all teach- 
ers renewedly to the deep foundations of all religious 
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life. We would earnestly direct them to the neces- 
sity and usefulness, never more needed than now, of 
constant and daily intercourse and communion with 
our Heavenly Father. 

Through forms which appeal to the eye of our 
children; through the charms of music, in chants 
and hymns, which captivate the ear; through the 
eloquence of studied discourse which reaches the in- 
tellect and often the heart, it is not ours to teach. 
Rejecting these, we need not despair. Is it not writ- 
ten, “ Ye need not that any man teach you,” (John, L,, 
2: 27); and further, “They shall all be taught of 
God,” (John 6:45) ; and is not this the very essence of 
our faith, this abiding belief that God will teach his 
people himself? Trusting him, then, your strength 
and our strength will steadily increase. We shall all 
gradually comprehend the meaning of that well-worn 
pbrase characterizing and identifying our Religious 
Society, “ The Inner Light.” Receiving our light and 
life from him we shall be equipped for teaching oth- 
ers. So trusting, so teaching, our work cannot fail to 
be blessed. 

With a feeling of thankfulness that our work 
seems still to growin depth and earnestness, and 
with a warm desire that the work within your bor- 
ders may be fruitful, we subscribe ourselves your 
friends. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of “ The First- 
day School Association of New York Yearly Meeting.” 


Jos. A. BoGarpus, 
Carouine J. Trrvs, } Clerks. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF BALTIMORE 

YEARLY MEETING. 
Tue report of the Central Committee on First day 
Schools of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, presented at 
the recent session, has returns more or less complete, 
(in a few cases only the name of the Superintendent), 
from 23 schools. The largest enrollment in these is 
at Park Avenue, Baltimore, 96; Fawn Grove and 
Goose Creek have each 80; West Nottingham and 
Penn Hill each 75; West Branch 73, East Notting- 
ham, 65, Drumore, 54, Eastland, 53; the remainder 
under 50. Of the superintendents 15 are men and 8 
are women. We make the following extracts from 
the report : 

“We have received reports from nearly all of the 
schools. We find that of 16 schools reporting, 9 
meet after meeting, while the other 7 meet before. 
The sessions of the schools vary from forty minutes 
to an hour and one-half. A larger number than 
usual, four, report holding the schools open during 
the whole year. The average length of time during 
which they are held is a little more than seven 
months. 

“We are surprised to find that five meetings, 
where there are schools, have no Monthly Meeting 
Committee to exercise a care or afford aid, comfort, 
and encouragement to those who feel called upon to 
give their time and efforts to this work. Children of 
these schools generally attend meeting regularly, 
others say, most, one says one-half do, another three- 
fifths, while a number say ‘ all do.’ Much the same 
report is made of the teachers. 
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“ Many of the meetings have libraries from which 
the pupils of the First-day Schools get books to read. 
In some instances teachers report using Commen- 
taries of the Bible with the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL, while in some the Sunday School Times, 
Christian Register, etc., are used. 

“ We regret to note that in Washington there is 
no longer any effort made to have a First-day School. 

“Tn reference to the question whether First-day 
schools add to the attendance of meetings, one report 
states that three times as many children attend 
meetings during the sessions of First-day Schools as 
during the balance of the year. 

“The committee regret to note a want of care in 
keeping records of attendance, ete., as requested by 
them, as this makes it impossible to supply such a 
line of statistics as might be of use to help in suggest- 
ing what would aid when help may be needed. 

“ Only one meeting reports holding teachers meet- 
ings; every other one reports ‘no such meetings are 
held.’ The committee are of the opinion that much 
loss is suffered on this account and would respectfully 
urge attention to this important matter. 

“ Upon consideration the committee feel that more 
life and earnestness in this important matter would 
tend to build up Society and strengthen many weak 
places in that which is already built. It seems to the 
committee that if the organization of the Society of 
Friends is to be maintained this is necessary, there- 
fore we would encourage zeal and hard work through- 
out our borders. 

“The committee are also of the opinion that there 
should be on the committee those who can give more 
time to this part of our Society’s vineyard. Orga- 
nizers are needed. Many schools languish for want 
of attention from those who have had experience in 
this kind of work, because those who have the matter 
in hand lack confidence in themselves and know not 
how to progress. It seems that there should be a 
First-day School Committee in every meeting and 
that those who really feel interested in the work and 
appreciate the importance of it should constitute 
these committees.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

NINE PARTNERS HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
Tus was held at Nine Partners, N. Y., on the 4th of 
Eleventh month. The meeting of ministers and el- 
ders convened on Seventh-day, the 2d, at 3 p. m, 
We were favored with the company of Charles Rob- 
inson, Superintendent of Chappaqua Mountain In- 
stitute, and Robert Barnes and his wife, Esther H. 
Barnes, all members of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit subordinate meetings, and members of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting. Their presence and 
ministrations to the fold thus gathered were very 
comfortable, calling to mind the many fathers and 
mothers that have received the call to “Come up 
higher,” inviting us to their example of faithfulness 
to known duty. The absent ones were not forgotten 
who were prevented by age and infirmities. The 
usual routine business was carefully considered, and 
we concluded to meet at Poughkeepsie, in Fifth 
month, 1890. 
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The general meeting for business assembled in 
joint session on Second-day morning at 11 o'clock. 
The opening minute was read, followed by the re- 
ports from the several monthly meetings. The rep- 
resentatives to attend were all present except one. 
The representatives, through one of their number, 
proposed the reappointment of the present clerks,with 
which unity was expressed, and they were appointed 
for one year. Robert and Esther H. Barnes were 
present with us, and others of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee. In the accounts from the monthly meet- 
ings, presenting the answers to the Queries, there 
were but few deficiencies noticed. No breach was 
noticed in answer,in regard to the use of intoxi- 
cants. The queries were all read, and they with the an- 
swers were deliberately considered, and we felt to re- 
joice that we could answer so clearly. At the open- 
ing of the meeting for transacting the business be- 
fore us, an invitation to all present was extended to 
remain with us, and at its close many thanks were 
expressed for the privilege from those not of our 
fold, some of them children of parents and grand- 
parents who were consistent Friends. Their de- 
scendants never knew before anything of the views 
and practices of Friends, and were much pleased 
they had been with us at this time. A minute was 
presented from our late Yearly Meeting, women’s 
branch, held in New York in Fifth month last. 
“This meeting recommends to its subordinate meet- 
ings, desiring that they may in turn recommend to 
their monthly meetings, that a copy of the printed 
Extracts of the Yearly Meeting be sent as far as prac- 
ticable to each of their isolated members.” In ac- 
cord with the desire expressed in the above minute, 
this meeting recommends to its monthly meetings to 
take the action proposed. The clerks of this meet- 
ing were directed to furnish a copy and send to each 
monthly meeting. No further business appearing, we 
concluded, with the feeling that we had been fa- 
vored to transact the business before us in harmony 
and love. J.C. H. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
LECTURES AT SWARTHMORE. 

Tue second lecture in the combined course to teach- 
ers and students, etc., connected with Friends’ 
Schools, was given at Swarthmore College on the 16th 
inst. The address on Character, by Dr. E. E. White, 
was listened to with marked attention, and though 
not so suggestive in the line of teaching as the pre- 
ceding lecture, it was full of inspiring thought and 
happy similies, and it well portrayed the foundation 
stones of good character. The day was fine, and 
there was a good attendance of teachers from the 
neighboring schools, who embraced the opportunity 
given in the morning to visit the various classes to 
witness the teaching. These, with the college stu- 
dents, formed a good audience, enjoying the oppor- 
tunity offered them. Professor Batchellor followed 
in his usual attractive method of instruction in vocal 
culture, illustrating by a class of his pupils from the 
school at 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


True piety is cheerful as the day.— Cowper. 
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AN EXCUSE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
A First pay Scuoou Superintendent, who during fif- 
teen years of service was absent from his post but 
five times, having been appointed on a circular com- 
mittee to visit meetings throughout the Quarter, has 
endeavored to establish a rule that when any officer 
or teacher is absent from the school, they shall be re- 
quired to give an account of their delinquency upon 
the ensuing First-day. On First-day, the 10th of 
Eleventh month, being absent from his post, he re- 
ports having journeyed westward a few miles, and 
gives some incidents of the journey. 

After a day of almost incessant rain and an inau- 
spicious morning, this day proved to be one of the 
brightest of the season, and wecould realize the feel- 
ing that prompted the wise king to write: “Traly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun.” Approaching Auburn,— 
“sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain,”—we 
were reminded that in the present instance, the 
plain was all in the imagination, or in the poet’s 
dream, for we were upon the highest land in southern 
New Jersey. The proof of this lay around us in the 
shape of numerous boulders, (here called “ bull- 
heads”), lying by the roadside. Scientists tell us 
that these stones were conveyed here by icebergs, 
when what is now Southern Jersey was a part of the 
great ocean. The theory is, that they were frozen-up 
in the ice on the shores of Greenland and as the 
bergs drifted southward they stranded upon the most 
elevated points of the deep sea bottom, and beneath 
the summer sun they melted away leaving their bal- 
last of stones where we find them to day after the 
subsidence of the waters upon the highest points of 
land. 

Pedricktown, or “ Upper Penn’s Neck Meeting,” 
as it is called in the records of our Society, was 
reached in due time, and we were welcomed by a 
small but attentive gathering of Friends and Friendly 
people, and an hour was passed in their company, 
which we trust may prove to have been a profitable 
occasion both to the visited and the visitors. This 
meeting is one of those little ones that constantly 
need the fostering care of the larger branches, as oft- 
times they are but the two and the three; yet we 
are reminded of the promise that if they ‘‘ gather in 
my name there willl be in the midst of them.” 

This, like many Friends’ meeting-houses through- 
out the country, occupies the most conspicuous site 
in the village, and is surrounded by ample shade 
trees, among which we noted a maple with a dense 
mass of bright green foliage, while all the others 
were stripped and bare. This peculiarity, we are 
told, appears year after year, but no cause has ever 
been assigned for the circumstance. May we not 
interpret it as an omen of good for the life of this 
meeting ? A. E. 

Mullica Hill, 11th month 12. 


Worpswortn’s better utterances have the bare 
sincerity, the absolute abstraction from time and 
place, the immunity from decay, that belong to the 
grand simplicities of the Bible. 
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THE GEORGE SCHOOL SITE. 

Tue General Committee on the George School held a 
meeting at 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day last. 
There was a very full attendance, less than ten mem- 
bers being absent out of the 68 on the committee. 
Of these, one, George Watson, is in Europe; John J. 
Hallowell was unwell; and most of the others reside 
distantly. Two sessions were held: from 10 to 
12.30, and from 1.30 to about 3. The three sites sug- 
gested by the Location Committee, Yardley, Sads- 
bury, and West Grove, received consideration, and it 
became evident that each had its friends. Without 
ascertaining how many favored either place, it was 
decided very harmoniously to refer the subject back 
to the Location Committee, it being hoped that with 
further effort they would be able to report unani- 
mously in favor of one place. There was a desire on 
the part of some to procure a situation nearer to 
Philadelphia,—regarding it as the centre of the 
Yearly Meeting,—than Christiana or West Grove, and 
if some other place should be found having the un- 
questioned attractions of these situations, but not so 
far distant, they would doubtless prefer it. The view 
was held by others that there was no disadvantage in 
a location either at West Grove (40 miles) or Christi- 
ana, (48 miles). 

The General Committee will meet again, when the 
Location Committee has something ready for its ac- 
tion. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

Tue Social Reception under the care of the Commit- 
tee of the Monthly Meeting, at 15th and Race sts.,on 
Sixth-day evening of last week, was largely attended 
by Friends from different parts of the city, and 
proved a very enjoyable occasion. Every one pres- 
ent seemed glad of the opportunity for social com- 
mingling that it afforded. Those who by sickness or 
the infirmity of age were prevented from participat- 
ing were not forgotten, the flowers which were pro- 
vided for the purpose being carefully sent them. 
One who was among the recipients of this attention 
says that the invalidism which kept her within doors 
was quite lost sight of for the time, in the beauty and 
fragrance of chrysanthemum, rose, and carnation,— 
each giving forth that with which it had been en- 
dowed, and forming a simple lesson for the heart; 
teaching in their silent way that what we have may 
be shared with others if it be nothing more than the 
aroma of a true and pure life. 


—During the recent Unitarian Confe rence in this 
city Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, one of the most 
distinguished ministers of his denomination, and well 
known to a wide circle of readers by bis literary work, 
attended the mid-week meeting of Friends, at 15th 
and Race sts., and spoke, the scholars from the 
schools being present. Some of the members of the 
Pan-American Congress were present at the evening 
meeting at the same place on First-day evening, the 
10th inst..—the delegates to the Congress being then 
in Philadelphia. 

—Two meetings have been held in reference to 
the proposed enlargement of work at Friends’ Mis- 
sion, but as both were on stormy evenings the at- 
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tendance was small. Another meeting, to be held 
Sixth-day evening of this week, 22d inst., was decided 
on. The feeling was favorable to the employment of 
a suitable woman Friend to attend at the several de- 
partments when held, visit the families of the chil- 
dren and other persons that attend the schools, etc., 
leaving open the matter of a more extended labor to 
depend on the response that may be received to co- 
operate personally in carrying it out. At the ad- 
journed meeting an address wiil be submitted. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


AN autograph letter of John G. Whittier and 
some of the original manuscript of Henry W. Longfel- 
low are among the recent additions to the college 
library. 

—Hetty Lippincott and Sadie T, Conrow, ’88, Jen- 
nie F. Waddington, ’89, J. Riley Vansant, ex-’89, 
James 8. Coale, Helen Barnard, Josephine T. Ancona, 
Rosa Ancona, and Jessie B. Masters, ex-’91, were 


among the old students who visited the college 
recently. 


—The spelling bee held by the Eunomian Literary 


Society at their last meeting was won by Walter U. 
Hibberd, ’93. 


—William C. Sproul, 91, has been away from col- 
lege during the past few days attending the funeral of 
his grandfather, Samuel W. Slokom, president of the 
National Bank of Christiana, Penna. 


—The Skating Committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of each class of the college and preparatory 
school, have chosen Walter Roberts, ’90, captain. His 
assistants are E. B. Temple, ’91, H. B. Coles, 92, and 
A. T. Conrow, ’93. 


—The juniors under Professor Weaver have com- 
pleted their reading of Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell ” 
and have begun his “ Marie Stuart.” 


—Dr. Charles S. Dolley of the University of Penn-* 
sylvania, formerly professor of Natural history here, 
has paid us several acceptable visits lately. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE committee on Social Duty, Brooklyn, desire to 
inform Friends who may be temporarily in that city, 
or who may have removed there, but have not yet 
become acquainted with our members, that meetings 
for social enjoyment are held once in two weeks 
during the winter, to which all are cordially invited. 
These meetings are held at the houses of different 
members, and are not only pleasant occasions, but 
have been found very useful in improving our ac- 
quaintance with each other, and in enlarging the 
social feeling so desirable amongst our members. 

Margaret M. Haviland, No. 127 Park Place, Brook- 
lyn, is the clerk of the committee, and will be pleased 
to give any information in regard to these meetings, 
or to the other duties of the committee. 


E. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 11th month 18. 


Ir is always safe to learn, even from our enemies 
—seldom safe to instruct, even our friends.—Colton. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE HALO. 
AROUND the head of pictured saint and Holy One of old 
The painters drew a circlet of pale, effulgent gold, Ba 
What did it mean, this radiance that crowned the gentle 
brow ? 
Ah! Hast thou never seen it—do we never see it now? 


Hast thou never seen a mother with her child upon her 
knees ? 

We can see her smiles of loving, but the child a halo sees ; 

And the mother’s drooping lashes cover eyes, that round 
the head 

Of her darling, see a beaming crown its rays of brightness 


shed. 


Some there are whose heav’n-lit faces, wheresoever they 
may go 

Rouse our very souls to wonder,—stir our hearts to ardent 
glow; 

There are some whose true nobility commandeth every- 
where ;— 

The crown of golden hallowed light right royally they 
wear. 


’Tis the glory of the presence of the ones we love the best; 

And it fills our yearning spirits with a deep and quiet rest. 

And dost thou tremble, doubting, lest the vision prove un- 
true? 

Nay, worship; ‘twill not harm thee, ’tis the God-light shin- 


ing through. 
A. L. D. 


DREAMS. 


Au! the dreams of spring when the year is young, 
And the sky with a faint, far blue is hung; 

Then the leaves slip out in a bright confusion 

And lend their aid to the fair illusion. 

That life is spring, and they gently screen 

The scars of earth with their tender green. 


Ah! the dreams of winter. The year is old, 
And ready for rest, now its tale is told ; 
And ’tis not all sad, though the leaves’ profusion 
Has passed, and bared us the bold delusion. 
For see! now the world can hide no more 
The heaven-line as it did before. 
—Julie M. Lippmann, in S. 8. Times. 


THE FOUR WINDS. 
In winter when the wind I hear 
I know the clouds will disappear ; 
For ‘tis the wind who sweeps the sky 
And piles the snow in ridges high. 


In spring, when stirs the wind I know 
That soon the crocus buds will show ; 
For ’tis the wind who bids them wake 
And into pretty blossoms break. 


In summer, when it softly blows 
Soon red I know will be the rose ; 
For ‘tis the wind to her who speaks, 
And brings the blushes to her cheeks. 


In autumn, when the wind is up, 

I know the acorn’s out its cup; 

For ‘tis the wind who takes it out 

And plants an oak somewhere about. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in the Independent. 





LIVING HISTORY. 


Tue “Spectator” in the Christian Union noting some 
points of interest during alate European visit, was 
very much impressed by a small and unpretentious 
room in Geneva, about which comparatively little 
has been’ said. Geneva is rich in historical associa- 
tions. It was the home of men so far apart in tem- 
per and character as Calvin and Rousseau—men of 
almost incalculable influence in human affairs, but 
well-nigh antipodal in their aims and morality ; and 
yet it is very possible that when two or three more 
centuries set the events of the past in a new and larger 
perspective, it will be seen that the most potential in- 
fluence that ever came out of Geneva came from the 
room in the Hétel de Ville in which the Alabama 
Commission held its sessions. It is a small, entirely 
unpretentious room, furnished like a council cham- 
ber. At one extremity of the wall, at the back of the 
room, is a marble tablet commemorating the fact 
that within those walls, by the method of peaceful 
arbitration, two great nations settled differences that 
might easily have set the torch of war to their com- 
mon prosperity, that in any earlier period of the 
world’s history would certainly have been adjusted 
by fire and sword. At the other extremity of the 
same wall is another tablet commemorating the fact 
that within the same walls met more recently the 
representatives of the Great Powers, and agreed upon 
certain terms for the amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded on the field of battle. So much for the 
history written on the walls of this room—a history 
infinitely nobler and more significant than that writ- 
ten in the dismantled Schloss at Heidelberg, or in 
the ruins that crown the vine-clad hills of the Rhine. 
There is also a bit of prophecy ir this room—a proph- 
ecy which springs like an inspiration out of its his- 
tory. There is in another part of the room a large 
and finely constructed plow made of sabers and 
spears that have been borne on battlefields and 
flashed in the lurid light of that Inferno which men 
bring on earth when they settle their disputes by re- 
sorting to war. Amid the countless relics of combats 
in the past, and amid the endless tramp of increasing 
armies which one sees and hears all over Europe, the 
sight of this little room and the hope it inspires are 
like visions of paradise. 


Tue question whether petroleum or naphtha has 
or bas not a vegetable origin, like coal, came before 
the British Association at its recent meeting. The 
situation of the oil- bearing regions in the immediate 


vicinity of mountain-ranges, i. ¢., in localities of 
former greater geologic disturbance, has led to the 
theory of the chemical origin of oil, first announced 
by Prof. Mendeleef in 1877. His theory is in outline 
as follows: surface water by means of fissures may 
percolate deep into the earth and come in contact 
with beds of metallic carbides. Hydrogen is set free 
or combines with the carbon associated with the metal 
and a bydro-carbon is produced which will vary in 
composition according to the prevalent conditions of 
temperature and pressure. The occurrence of min- 
eral oils, mineral pitch, ozokerite, asphalt, and simi- 
lar products may thus be explained.—The American. 
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GOOD ROADS: THEIR COST AND THEIR 


ECONOMY. 

[Tae following paper, the conclusion of which we 
shall give in another number, was read by Samuel R. 
Downing, of East Goshen, Chester county, Pa., at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Board of Agricul- 
ture, at New Castle, 10th mo. 23. The subject is one 
of real importance, and the paper is an intelligent 
presentation of many important facts in relation to 
it. Convenience, comfort, and thrift would all be 
advanced by better roads: in no particular of our 
material interests are we so behind-hand, probably, 
as in regard to our highways.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. ] 

A prominent Philadelphia journal, in a recent 
number, asserts that the main country roads of Penn- 
sylvania macadamized within the best standard, 
would save their cost every ten years and their in- 
terest every six months. 

In the report to this Board, 1888, Secretary Edge 
approaches this statement very closely, I think, in 
saying that in the case of the worst parts of township 
roads a sufficient sum to permanently improve them 
is expended in temporary repairs every ten years. 

Seeing these statements falling from excellent 
authority, and deeming them worthy of considera- 
tion, I thougbt that an answer to the question, “ Will 
a macadam road pay its cost every ten years?” might 
prove both interesting and profitable. 

There is a broad advocacy now by the press and 
our monthly publications of “good macadam roads.” 
The stress seems to be for the best, and in whatever 
I remember of the argument for good macadam 
roads, the proposition seems always emphasized that 
the best is the cheapest. And yet it is asked here 
and there, under the idea that economy means a low 
price, “ Why should your mile of stone road cost 
$3,000, when $1,000 will build it?” It may be a 
matter of wonder with some thata man not overly 
rich will pay eight dollars for a pair of pantaloons 
when pantaloons can be bought for three. Of the 
two, the higher priced, as a rule, may be better worth 
the buying. A sixteen-feet road composed of heavy 
field stone surfaced by a feeble scum of rubble may 
cost but $800 in the laying, but the laying is but the 
beginning of its cost. As the $3 pantaloons must be 
restitched, rebuttoned, darned, patched, perhaps 
dyed, so with the low-priced road, the heavy blocks 
will rise, the smal! stone disappear, and it will re- 
quire great and continual cost to save the anatomy 
and tissues of those who travel over them from dis- 
location and disruption. There will always be com- 
plaint as to them, expense, discomfort in such roads, 
and the only remedy for the grievance they impart is 
to take up the roads to the uttermost, grind and relay 
them. Thus it is pleasant to note that there isa 
spirited urging of “ good macadam roads.” 

The macadam principle may involve the higher 
price, but then it is an economic principle, costly at 
first, but a source of satisfaction, ease, speed, saving 
in draftand money. The macadam road is simply 
composed of fine stone solidified, unified by pressure, 
and bound with stone screenings. 

Donald G. Mitchell, author of that old but charm- 


ing book, “My Farm of Edgewood,” says, in “A 
Scattering Shot at Some Ruralities,” that the well 
ordered roads of England are “ not so wide as to in- 
vite slatternliness.” In the eastern counties of Penn- 
sylvania on main roads the standard of sixteen feet 
has been adopted. The most favored measure before 
the New Jersey Legislature last winter, admitted of a 
twelve-feet track. If we canvass the width of roads, 
especially throughont sparsely settled townships, we 
will discover an average breadth of bed no more 
than sufficiently broad to hold a twelve-foot track. 
In fact, in eastern counties touching the outlines of 
the city of Philadelphia there are miles and miles of 
roadbed not over ten and twelve feet in width. 

The only turnpike entering West Chester is sin- 
gle track. It is paralleled within a radius of one 
mile by two dirt roads, and yet the pike has paid 
seven per cent., simply because during winter the 
travel centres on it, notwithstanding toll and the sin- 
gle track. In other words neither toll nor single track 
with its over-imagined difficulty in passing, will drive 
travelers to the dirt roads in winter, however con- 
stantly the dirt roads may be scraped, drained, and 
thrown to the centre. But in order to be within the 
lines of popular idea we will incorporate the 16-foot 
width road in my estimate. 

A bed of fine stone, nine inches thick, well inter- 
locked by rolling and thoroughly bound will easily 
have the resistance of a twelve-inch bed of loose, 
large, incompact stone. 

Mr. Kratz, in a paper read some years ago before 
this Board, asserted that on a good, well-drained soil 
a thickness of six inches will make an excellent road 
for “ ordinary traffic.” Ordinary traffic means gen- 
eral, average traffic. There is no better authority 
than Mr. Kratz, he being a resident of Montgomery 
county, in which county a majority of the main roads 
are of stone. Mr. Kratz bases his assertion upon 
actual realization. Mr. J. F. Pope, a prominent civil 
engineer, fixes a thickness of nine inches at center, 
dropping to four and a half for an eighteen-foot width 
—an average thickness of six and three-fourths 
inches. 

Mr. A. J. Cassatt was elected Supervisor of Tredyff- 
rin township, Chester county, and again reélected. 
He supervised the construction of macadam roads 
during his incumbency, and laid them, I am informed 
nine inches thick on lowlands and six on uplands— 
an average of sever and a half inches. 

As there are plenty of our best citizens who at the 
present beginning of permanent road improvement 
will conclude that a six-inch thickness is simply ri- 
diculous, let us take the average of the streets of 
West Chester, say ten inches, placing twelve inches 
on the low dips and eight on the uplands and slopes. 

A crusher that will crush eighty perch of stone 
per day will cost, with belting, $800. A wagon for 
moving it will cost $200, making a thousand dollars. 
As a crusher will turn out stone as rapidly as may 
be required by four townships, then each of the four 
townships, by pooling, would be at the expense of $250 
in the ownership of a crusher. A crusher set on 
wheels can be transported by a traction engine as 
readily as a thresher. 
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Stone can be crushed at15centsa perch. Thus, 
turning out 80 perch at 15 cents, the earnings per day 
will be $12, sufficient to meet three men’s wages and 
the rent of and coal consumed by a traction engine. 

Traction engines can be rented when not used in 
threshing. With the addition of a stone car, engines 
can draw stone to the dump and at the same time 
serve in lieu of rollers. 

Stone can be hauled from the field or quarried, if 
not too hard, for 25 cents. Hauled from yard to 
crusher and crushed for 25 cents. Hauled to road- 
bed for 25 and 50 cents, corresponding with distance 
say an average of 37} cents. The sum of these costs 
equals the cost of 874 cents per perch. Butin order 
to satisfy an opinion that may prevail that the crush- 
ing and delivery of stone will cost more, we will run 
the estimate up to a dollar per perch. Again, and in 
face of the fact that quarrymen are offering to quarry 
and crush stone at 60 cents a perch, which offer, of 
course, includes a profit, indicating that stone can be 
quarried, hauled to the crusher, and crushed at a cost 
of about fifty cents a perch. 

As to the sum of difference between the cost of re- 
pair of macadam and dirt roads. 

The opinion of Macadam himself obtains some- 
what in this computation. He affirmed before a 
committee of the House of Commons that his experi- 
ence proved that the expense of repair of stone 
roads was almost in the exact ratio of the sizes of 
stone used. Thus a road composed of three inch 
stone will cost in repair triple that of a road composed 
of one-inch stone. Then again there isa broad dis- 
tinction of saving between a well knitted, solid, iron 
compact of stone and a loose bed. And still again 
the upheaval of large base stones adds a considerable 
percentage to cost, so it seems that a macadam com- 
posed altogether of rubble well-pressed is the one of 
all least costly to maintain. As proof of this the first 
macadam road built at Devon, Chester county, some 
eight years ago has not in that time, I am told, cost 
one cent in repair. Is it not then perfectly safe to fix 
the repair of a ‘‘ good macadam road ”’ at $20 per mile ? 

By a recent inquisition upon the part of our 
county commissioners made under State direction, I 
find after deducting the cost of county bridging, also 
that of street repair and construction, that township 
roads cost in repair and construction say within a 
fraction of $1,800 per township. The average of mile- 
age is about twenty-five miles per township, making 
the average cost for repair and construction of our 
dirt roads per mile seventy-two dollars. 

Should any township propose to macadamize, the 
roads selected would certainly be those bearing the 
heaviest strain of travel and traffic. Allowing that 
the cost in repair of our most used roads exceed the 
cost in repair of roads slightly traveled to an amount 
overlapping the cost of local bridging and township 
percentage ip cost of new roads not separated from 
our general assessment, we still have seventy-two 
dollars as the average cost in repair throughout 
Chester county. Deducting twenty dollars per mile 


as the annual cost of repairing macadam roads, and 
we have fifty-two dollars as the average annual cost 
per mile in repair of dirt roads throughout Chester 








county. Thus the average ten years’ saving on a 
mile of road would be $520. 

This is, however, but the first chapter in the story 
of saving—a story that cannot be fully detailed. We 
can, however, take a moment and touch upon this 
and that instance as evidence that a good macadam 
road is a first-class investment. Asa single and little 
item the wages of and profit on the work of my 
dairymen amounts to one dollar per day. It requires 
an extra hour every day during three months of every 
year furrowing the roads to and from the station in 
sending milk. The loss of this daily bour alone 
costs me ten dollars, or the equal of over one and a 
half mills on our township valuation. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


“OnE of the victories we claim for Carlisle,” says the Red 
Man, tne monthly journal published at the Indian school, 
“is that its students, coming to us clad in rags and speaking 
no English, are sent home after five years, well clad, and 
generally with trunks filled with clothing and other useful 
things, and money in their pockets. The party of 117 that 
left July 8th, required a large baggage car to carry their 
trunks and valises checked through, and they carried in 
their pockets money of their own earnings amounting to 
over $2,000. A hand-cart would probably have carried all 
their baggage when they first came to the school, and pro- 
bably it would have been impossible to have found ten dol- 
lars in the whole party. Most of them came without Eng- 
lish; they went away with the ability to speak and use the 
language intelligently.” This is certainly a very forcible 
and practical statement of the case. 

—A recent compilation of statistics relating to electric 
railways in the United States shows the number now build- 
ing or in operation to be 61, employing 538 cars, and having 
a total mileage of 380. 

—The people of Boston have free access to about 2,000,- 
000 books in the different public and semi-public libraries. 
There are half a million volumes in the City Public Library 
and its branches, another half a million in the Harvard, 
Atheneum, and State libraries, and fully a million in semi- 
public and other libraries. It is estimated by Mr. C. W. 
Ernst, Mayor Hart's secretary, that there is an average of 
fifty volumes in each occupied dwelling-house in the city. 
According to the census of 1885, there were in the libraries 
of Massachusetts over 4,500,000 bound volumes, about 1,300, - 
000 pamphlets, and 36,000 manuscripts. 

—Australia appears to be keeping well abreast of the 
age as regards the education of women. The Universities 
of Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide are open to women. 
The University of Adelaide claims the honor of commenc- 
ing the new departure in 1876; Melbourne followed, and 
then Sydney. At Adelaide a woman scored a more bril- 
liant success in the Science Division than any of her com- 
petitors; while Melbourne has now nine lady graduates, 
and Sydney ten, of whom three have won the M. A. degree. 
—London Publishers’ Circular . 

—A Chair of Biblical Literature has been established at 
Yale College, with a reported endowment of $50,000. Pro- 
fessor Harper is appointed as the incumbent, adding the du- 
ties of this chair to those of his present professorship in the 
Theological Seminary. 

—An interesting and valuable report was made by a 
large Committee of the British Association at its last meet- 
ing, on the scope and value of elementary science teaching. 
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The Committee proposes a scheme consisting of six stages : 
(1) object lessons with common and familiar objects; (2) 
lessons in measurement; (3) study of heat and behavior of 
things when burnt; (4) the problem stage—to determine 
what happens when iron rusts, burning in air, composition 
of chalk, action of acids, etc. ; (5) the quantitative study of 
such substances as are now familiar ; (6) the physical prop- 
erties of liquids and gases, the atomic theories and their 
application. The report of the Committee was endorsed by 
many teachers present at the meeting, as well as by Prof. 
Huxley and others of experience in teaching science.— The 
American. 


—Edward Stabler, Jr., was one of the members of City 
Council (1st Branch) of Baltimore, who was reélected at 
the recent municipal elections, (5th inst.) His service for 
the preceding year was highly commended in a circular 
address issued by a number of his constituents. 

-The Prohibition vote in Pennsylvania at the recent 
election was 22,401, against 18,531 in 1887. In Maryland it 
was 2,646; in 1887, 4,551. 

—Charles Smith Cook, an Episcopal missionary at Pine 
Ridge Agency, Dakota, has recently visited the Indian School 
at Carlisle. He is a full-blood Sioux, by birth, but has 
been well educated ; his wife is a member of an excellent 
family in New York State. Among many suggestive state- 
ments which he made concerning the Indian work, he 
spoke of the Indian men and boys who came back to the 
agency from the Buffalo Bill and other “ Wild West shows.” 
These, he says, have the very worst influence in the tribe, 
spreading corruption and vice in every conceivable way 
among their people. 

—Dr. John R. Paxton is one of the leading Presbyterian 
ministers of New York City, and in the recent considera- 
tion by the Presbytery of that city, of the proposal to re- 
vise the Westminster Confession, he was strongly in the 
affirmative. In the course of his remarks he said: “A man 
who could preach some of the articles of our faith would 
not be a contemporary of the nineteenth century. He 
must have walked out of the seventeenth century. He 
would be a survival—and not of the fittest. We cannot 
breathe with Abraham’s lungs. We cannot look at God 
through Calvin’s eyes. Calvin looked at God and saw 
nothing but his terrible sovereignty. We see that his 
name is Love.” 

—There was never so much interest as at present in the 
study of the Bible and in study about the Bible. In these 
days of scientific discovery and research, and of manifold 
doubts and questionings, the Bible gains steadily as a cen- 
ter of interest and as an object of admiring wonder, among 
scholars as scholars, as well as among the common people. 

—Sunday School Times. 

—At Conshohocken, Pa., the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank, which recently closed its doors, on account of the 
peculations of its Cashier, has been reorganized and has be- 
gun business again, with its capital reduced from $100,000 
to $50,000, Isaac Roberts,a Friend of Norristown, being 
chosen Cashier. The place taken by Isaac, in view of pre- 
ceding circumstances, is one of some difficulty, but it is be- 
lieved by those who know him that he will meet its re- 
quirements. 

—An Associated Press telegram from the City of Mexico 
says: “ The sermon of Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
at Baltimore, has caused a great sensation here because of 
the Archbishop’s support of the right of Catholic writers to 
criticise the faults of priests, while here Archbishop Laba- 
stide has excommunicated a number of persons for such 
criticisms, and charges have been brought against him in 
Rome for so doing.” 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE attention of the world has beep drawn to events in 
Brazil. News from Rio de Janeiro, the capital, on the 16th, 
announced that the Emperor, Dom Pedro, had been de- 
posed, and a Republic established. The Emperor was 
treated with civility, and took ship for Europe. He will 
receive a large annuity from the Republic. The revolution 
was unattended with violence of any sort. Exactly what 
the meaning of the sudden change may be, is not known 
at this writing; nor is it certain whether the Republic will 
be stable. 

THE Women’s Christian Temperance Union closed the 
session of its national body, at Chicago, on the 12th instant. 
A resolution declaring it a non-partisan organization was 
voted down by a large majority, and J. Ellen Foster and 
most of the delegates from Iowa withdrew. Frances E. 
Willard was reélected President. 


THE Farmers’ Congress, at Montgomery, Alabama, ad- 
journed on the 15th instant. A resolution demanding the 
removal of the tax on tobacco was voted down. Resolu- 
tions were adopted demanding that all farm products shall 
be as fully protected as the most favored of the manufac- 
turing industries. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches will attend the meet- 
ing to be held at the Valley, on First-day morning, Elev- 
enth month 24th, 1889, at 10 o’clock. 

Train leaves Reading Depot, Broad & Callowhill streets, 
at 8.15a.m.for Maple Station on Chester Valley R. R., 
changing cars at Bridgeport. Returning, leave Maple Sta- 
tion at 4.38 o’clock p. m. 

Cuas. E. Tuomas, Clerk of Committee. 


#,* Those interested in Friends’ Mission No. 1, Fair- 
mount Ave. and Beach street, are requested to meet in the 
Parlor at Race above 15th street, on Sixth-day, the 22d inst., 
at 8 p. m., to complete the arrangements for the work. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under the care of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Moorestown, on 
the 24th inst., at 2.30 p. m. 

Wm. C. Cougs, Clerk. 

*,* Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting.—Nebraska Half-Year’s 
Meeting of Friends will be organized at Lincoln, on the 
first Second-day in the Twelfth month, (Twelfth month 
2d.), 1889, at 11 o’clock a. m. The meeting of Ministers 
and Elders on the Seventh-day preceding, at2 p.m. Meet- 
ing for worship on First-day at the usual hour. 

The committee of Illinois Yearly Meeting are expected 
to be present to assist in the organization. 

Isolated Friends of Nebraska and Kansas are especially 
invited to meet with us on this occasion. 

Any further information will be furnished by either of 
the undersigned : 

Moses Brinton, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles P. Walter, Lin- 
coln; J. Russell Lownds, Lincoln; Joseph Webster, Mon- 
roe, Platt Co., Neb.; Isaiah Lightner, Matson, Platt Co., 
Neb. ; George 8. Truman, Genoa, Nance Co., Neb. 


*,* Evening Meetings. Friends are reminded that only 
one Evening Meeting is held in Philadelphia, at 7.30 o’clock, 
at Race street, during this month. It is desirable that 
Friends generally attend and invite others to do so. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eleventh month occur as 

follows : 
. Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 

25. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

26. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

29. Nottingham,} Little Britain, Pa. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 

Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 

Governor of Nebraska. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 
Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 
Kearney, Neb. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


Established 1872. Incorporated 1884, 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
Capital $370,000. 


7a PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
on improved lands in North-eastern Texas. 
6% AND q PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 


and Surplus, 


In amounts of $1°0 to $1,000; for one, two, three, five, or ten 
years. Interest payable at your own bank. 
NORTHERN DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa 
ABRAM 8. UNDERHILL, New York City. 
R. C. OWEN, Clinton, N. Y. 
Cc. B. BIGLOW, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
F. M. THOMPSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
g, Philad’a, Pa. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ° - $1,500,000, 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bondsare issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P. BEMENT, 

8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, . ° . ° . . ° ° 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, ° . 
Assets, ° ° . 


82,000,000.00 
264,817.65 
7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust by 
The American Loan and Trust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage ope. 

This agate has deposited with The American Loan and 
Trust Compete, ts Trustees for the Debenture holders in this 
country, 3.328 First Mortgage Loans upon improved Farms, ag- 
gregating $3,515,124.87, covering 676,322,65 acres of land with an 
appraised value of $12 426,826 From these statistics it is ap- 

nt that the average amount loaned on each Farm is $1,057.81, 

e averaged appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that the 
Seneeny has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap- 
praisal. 

CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 434 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 
for periods of not less than three months. 

ll information on application. 


eo WM. HEACOCK, 4% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ue 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226°NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





